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There are aspects of popular traditions and customs which are so bizarre 
that they appeal to the fancy of sophisticated social groups as much as they 
did to more impressionable minds under other circumstances. Such, for example, 
is the case with the customs of printers, a highly educated class combining many 
traditions of craftsmen in less pretentious trades with those of their academic 
colleagues.1 So it is with the problem of human skin. Elsewhere I have 
discussed the folk beliefs dealing with this subject,2 but the tale was incomplete. 
Fanciful notions about the use of the human integument, sometimes translated 
into reality, have flourished among political propagandists, physicians, attorneys, 
and, above all, bibliophiles. 

It is not difficult to understand how political propagandists have capitalized 
on the natural human abhorrence for anthropodermic leather, and in this field 
the fact and fiction of the subject have become almost hopelessly entangled. 
The French Revolution? spawned the amazing tales of Philippe-Egalité’s anthro- 
podermic breeches made of one piece (probably of whole cloth)* and of another 
lovable character from the same period who is said to have engineered the 
execution of his thieving maid, secured her body for flaying and tanning and 
had breeches made of the same. Upon being reminded of her delinquencies, 


*See my “Customs of the Chapel,” Journal of American Folklore, LX (1947), 329-344. 

*Paper read before Michigan Academy of Arts, Science, and Letters, 1948 meeting; to 
be published in its Papers. 

*See collective indices on the Jntermediaire des chercheurs et curieux and such works 
as Maurice Cousin, Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy de 1710 & 1803 (Paris: Garnier 
Frérez, 1855; ten vols. in five; new ed.), VIII, 171; Georges Louis Jacques Duval (pseud. 
of Georges Labiche), Souvenirs de la Terreur, 1788-93 (Paris: Werdet, 1841-42; eight vols.), 
IV, 354-5, F. S. Feuillet de Conches, Causeries d’un curieux (Paris: H. Plon, 1862-68; four 
vols.), II, 171-2; and Joseph-Francois-Nicholas Dusaulchoy, Mosdique historique littéraire 
et politique (Paris: Rosa, 1818; two vols.), I, 240. 

“Paul Kersten, “Bucheinaénde in Menschenhaut,” Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, new 
ser., II (pt. 2, 1910/11), 264, and Joc’h d’Indret, “Religatum de pelle humana,” Intermé- 
diaire des chercheurs et curieux, XIV (10 December, 1881), 745-7. According to Dr. By, 
“Religatum de pelle humana,” Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux, XIII (10 November 
1880), 642, Citoyen Philippe owned many books inscribed “Religatum de pelle humana.” 
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this ingenious moralist would slap his thigh and shout, “But here she is, the 
rogue. Here she is!”5 Or there was the yarn of the notorious tannery at 
Meudon spun by the Marquise de Créquy (Maurice Cousin), Georges Duval, 
F. S. Feuillet de Conches, Bibliophile Jacob (Paul Lacroix),® and countless 
others. Even Carlyle exploited the legend, for in Dr. Claudius he suggests 
that the French nobles who laughed at Rousseau’s theories contributed their 
skins to the binders of the second edition of his Social Contract. 

The French Revolution did produce books bound in human skin, but one 
must discount such impossible fictions as that of Feuillet de Conches to the 
effect that sample copies of The Rights of Man bound in leather from Meudon 
(which also provisioned the revolutionary armies, he alleged) were distributed 
to guests at a “Bal du Zéphir” held in a graveyard. But there is a twelvemo 
copy of the French Constitution of 1793 in the Musée Carnavalet in Paris. As 
I remember it, it was light green in color (no doubt stained), and it looked 
like the skin of a suckling pig. It belonged successively to Villenave, Granier 
de Cassagnac, the Marquis de Turgot, and finally the Carnavalet, which bought 
it in 1889. 

The yet unwritten unprejudiced history of the French Revolution will devote 
several chapters to this propaganda about the Meudon tannery. But far more 
vicious than the gaily macabre French Revolution and its rumor mongers was 
the abolitionist scuttlebutt that Southern slaveowners, as a token of “special 
affection” to favorite human chattel, would tan the skin of slaves after death 
and use it to bind the family Bible. In point of fact, the only recorded use 
of human skin during the War for Southern Independence was by a yankee. 
Joseph Leidy’s own copy of his Elementary Treatise on Human Anatomy is 
preserved in the Library of the College of Physicians in Philadelphia with the 
following inscription: “The leather with which this book is bound, is human 
skin, from a soldier who died during the great Southern rebellion.” Southern 
historians about to write an impartial history of the War from the Southern 
point of view will take appropriate note of this damning bit of evidence. 

During the first war between Germany and the rest of the civilized world 
both sides were guilty of fantastic propaganda about the use of the skins of 
both their own dead and the enemy dead. In World War II we were still 
loath to believe the most commonplace Nazi atrocities simply because we could 
not swallow the impossible tale about the auxiliary source of German fats and 
oils during the first war. Even neutrals made good use of public gullibility 


5 A. Adcock, The Footwear Organizer, June 1928, p. 86 (seen only in photostat from the 
British Museum copy). 

*This incorrigible bibliographical gossip solemnly related that he had seen a poster 
advertising the Meudon tannery and that he had known one Souterre, who had once worn 
anthropodermic pants of a single piece of leather. See his “Les tanneries de peau humaine,” 
Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux, VI (25 December 1873), 460-2. 
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during World War I. According to those Arabs who had less respect for truth 
than the Prophet had, any “person of color” who fell on a European battlefield 
was flayed, and from his hide were prepared handsome briefcases destined for 
the use of diplomats who would draw up the peace treaties and for bookbindings 
of learned tomes dealing with the history of that war, the madness of the 
Occident.7 The late Paul Kersten, the famous German binder who was the 
most adept of all his colleagues in human leatherwork, actually made a brief 
case of part of a fellow mortal.§ 

Apropos of Paul Kersten, it is interesting to note that this impeccable artist 
who should have been above the pettiness of political rumors was involved in 
just such a scandal.® In 1913 he placed on exhibit with the well known firm 
of Reuss and Pollack?® in Berlin some twelve books!! which he had bound 
in human skin. None were priced, but the dealers took it upon themselves 
to sell one of the volumes, Die knécherne Hand, for RM 75.— without Kersten’s 
permission. Kersten was quite indignant that his art should yield such miserly 
returns and at once instituted a suit against Reuss and Pollack. The case 
dragged through the courts of Berlin, and experts were called upon to testify 
concerning the value of such a volume. Prussian jurists carefully explained 
(and this is a true masterpiece of Imperial German propaganda) that Germany 
was a difficult place to decide such a suit inasmuch as all the experts were in 
France, citing in particular the Parisian dealer Dorbon, who had asked 600 
francs for an anthropodermic binding. Ultimately the case was settled out of 
court with Reuss and Pollack indemnifying Kersten to the extent of RM 175.— 
as the difference between the price of the book and the value imputed to it by 
Kersten. But the most fantastic aspect of this incident is the allegation of 
Kersten that the purchaser was the wife of the American ambassador. The 
Hon. James W. Gerard advises that Mrs. Gerard never purchased such a book, 
and he classes the story with the rumor that when Mrs. Gerard was given a 
Red Cross decoration by the German government, she pinned it to her dog’s 
collar and paraded him on what used to be Unter den Linden. It has not been 
possible to ascertain whether Mrs. John G. A. Leishman, wife of Gerard’s 
predecessor, was the purchaser of Die knécherne Hand. 

In World War II there were innumerable rumors about the practical uses 


"Essad Bey, “Der Einband aus Menschenhaut,” Die literarische Welt, IV (no. 31, 3 
August 1928), 4. 

*See his “Bucheinbande in Menschenleder,” Die Heftlade, I (1922-24), 54. 

°H. N., “Ein interessanter Prozess wegen eines in Menschenhaut gebunden Buches,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, new ser., IV (pt. 2, 1912/13), 473-4. 

% The Italian dealer Luigi Arrigoni also exhibited an anthropodermic binding in Brera 
in 1879, according to G.A.E. Bogeng, “Kuriosa,” Archiv fiir Buchbinderei, TX (1909), 90. 

* According to Kersten’s “Bucheinbande in Menschenleder,” Joc. cit., he bound only six 
books in human skin, four of which went to dealers (Paul Graupe of Berlin, Agnes Straub 
of Berlin, Reuss and Pollack, and an unidentified dealer in Teplitz) one to Bogeng, and 
one (Du Prel’s Das Ratsel des Menschen) presumably to Kersten himself. 
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to which the Nazis put the skins of their victims. The Stars and Stripes reported 
the following tale picked up at Buchenwald in its issue of 20 April 1945: 
“.. . Any prisoner who happened to have extensive tattooing on his body was 
brought to her. If she found the tattooing satisfactory, the skin with the 
tattooing was then tanned and made into souvenirs such as lamp shades, wall 
pictures, book-ends, etc. About forty examples of this artistry were found in 
SS offices and quarters at this camp.” She? Frau Ilse Koch, whose crimes 
merited the handsome total of four years in the opinion of the United States 
Army’s military judiciary.1? 

Many propagandists would have done a better job had they been informed 
accurately concerning the actual appearance of human skin. However, there 
is considerable disagreement on this point. Paul Kersten says that the grain 
is quite remarkable, being a combination of coarse grained goat and pig skin. 
The back has the coarser grain whereas the chest and belly have a finer grain. 
The thickness of Kersten’s skins was 2 mm (dorsal) and 1 mm (lateral). He 
stated that the consistency was considerably greater than in other leathers and 
that it is difficult to work because of the depth of the grain as in pigskin. 
Otherwise, Kersten argues, it is like fine morocco, and the amateur would mis- 
take it for such. Americans who would verify Kersten’s statements may inspect 
his handicraft in the binding of a set of papers of L’Admiral, formerly in the 
collection of Hans Friedenthal and presently in the Lane Medical Library of 
Stanford University. Doublures are from the skin of “graveyard” mole. 

A. M. Villon?* authoritatively states that human skin can be tanned to 
both harsh-dry and soft-glossy states. He says that its color varies from the 
palest pink to the deepest brown and that its thickness varies from a seventieth 
to a sixth of an inch, the greatest thickness being found over the belly. When 
tanned, Villon says, it increases in thickness and yields a very tough leather, 
fine-grained and quite soft. Holbrook Jackson agrees with Villon that human 
skin increases in thickness and yields a fine-grained soft leather; and in his 
Anatomy of Bibliomania he quotes Cyril Davenport to the effect that it 
resembles thick calf, although it is difficult to rid it completely of the hair.1* 
Jackson cites another unnamed authority who contends that it is more like 
sheep skin with a firm and close texture, soft to the touch, and susceptible of 


** Other journalistic accounts of the Nazis’ use of the human integument may be found 
in a dispatch of 22 May 1945 by Kenneth L. Dixon, an AP staff writer; a note in The 
Daily Mail for 28 April 1945; a UP dispatch by M. S. Handler in The Washington Times- 
Herald for 17 May 1945; and an article by William J. Humphreys in The New York Herald- 
Tribune for 2 February 1945. 

** His Practical Treatise on the Leather Industry (London: Scott, Greenwood, 1901; 
translated by Frank T. Addyman) contains much interesting material on the nature and uses 
of human skin. 

“The Anatomy of Bibliomania (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932) contains 
many tales of bibliophilic dandies who meddled in the mysteries of anthropodermic bi- 
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a fine polish. The anatomist of bibliomania himself examined a specimen 
tanned by Edwin Zaehnsdorf and concluded that it resembled morocco rather 
than pigskin. A notable piece in the Boston Athenaeum (infra) is said to 
resemble gray deerskin. Percy Fitzgerald said that the human skin of his 
acquaintance was “darker and more mottled than vellum.’”15 

The effect of tanning on the thickness of human skin has been described 
by a Dr. Legrain of Villejuif, who confessed a quarter of a century ago to the 
editor of the Mercure de France that he had removed a piece of skin from a 
corpse in the medical school and had it tanned. When it was returned to him 
six months after he had delivered it to the tanner, it had a “fearful solidity, 
completely shrivelled up.” It was less than half the size of the original skin, 
but its thickness had increased a full centimeter. The rigidity was greater than 
that of any skin he had ever seen before; and in order to put it in suitable 
condition for binding a book (Théophile Gautier’s Comédie de la mort), he had 
to have it split to a more pliable thickness.1® 

Gustav Bogeng, who owned a duodecimo in human skin by Kersten, could 
not refrain from adding his categorical finalities to the discussion. He advised 
that the natural grain of human skin could be readily distinguished, even in 
the absence of vestigial hairs, from pig and goat skin and that it could be 
tanned to produce whatever grain might be desired. Bogeng solemnly warned 
the readers of the Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde that any enthusiast who felt 
compelled to own an anthropodermic binding should protect himself by having 
a microscopic examination made of the merchandise. 

Some of the wilder speculations on human skin have described it as soft 
and white (peau de femme, according to The American Weekly); and a few 
authorities have speculated on the relative softness of human leather from 
various parts of the body, alleging that the softest comes from the inner part 
of the thighs. On the other hand, the catalogue of the Le Havre fair’s “Anthro- 
pological, Anatomical, and Ethnological Museum”?7 says that leather from the 
thighs is the thickest. Maurice Cousin’s Marquise de Créquy alleged that 
human skin had a greater consistency than chamois but that the softness of 
the tissue deprived it of solidity. One of the few experts who has observed 
any resemblance of the human skin to that of the simian is Dard Hunter, who 
found that the human skin with which he operated resembled “in texture the 
skin of a monkey, and to some extent, pig skin.” Hunter has told the story 
of his experience with human skin in the old Colophon.1® 


** Percy Fitzgerald. The Book Fancier (London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington, 1886), p. 122. 

1©“Ta Peau humaine,” Mercure de France, CXLII (15 September 1920), 832. 

**Lyon: Imprimerie veuve Chanoine, 1873; not located in any American library: cited 
in “Les reliures en peau humaine,” Chronique médicale, V (1898), 1937. 

18 “Peregrinations and Prospects,” Colophon, 1931, pt. p. [4]. 
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Some forty years ago, as a young man, the noted founder of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Paper Museum was learning the graphic arts in 
Elbert Hubbard’s Roycroft shop in East Aurora, New York. One day a widow 
of tender years presented him with a testimonial volume of letters addressed 
to her late husband and requested specifically that Hunter bind it in a leather 
which she herself would provide. Hunter had been prepared to clothe the 
letters in his choicest leather, but the customer supplied him with a piece that 
resembled neither the crushed levant nor the oasis niger, which he reserved 
for his finer work. The lady did not hesitate to admit that the leather had 
been stripped from the back of the honoree of the letters. When Hunter 
learned that the lady had remarried shortly thereafter, he speculated as to 
whether the lady’s second husband would gaze at the memorial volume on the 
drawing room table and think of himself as a possible volume two; and, as 
the binder, Hunter annotated the incident with a pious epilogue, “Let us hope 
that this was strictly a limited edition.” 

Extensive research fails to reveal that human skin was used for bookish 
purposes prior to the eighteenth century despite a few indications to the 
contrary. One is tempted to question Villon’s undocumented statement that 
alchemists were “very fond of tanning small pieces of human skin, wherewith to 
bind their books of secrets, or prayer books.’’ Perhaps the earliest report of an 
anthropodermic binding comes from the indefatigable traveller and bibliophile 
Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach.1® Besides sundry stuffed human skins which 
he discovered in the course of his travels, he was particularly delighted to find 
an anthropodermic binding in the library of the Syndic of Maastricht: 


We also saw a little duodecimo, Molleri manuale praeparationis 
ad mortem. There seemed to be nothing remarkable about it, 
and you couldn’t understand why it was here until you read in the 
front that it was bound in human leather. This unusual binding, 
the like of which I had never before seen, seemed especially well 
adapted to this book, dedicated to meditation about death. You 
would take it for pig skin. 


The earliest authentic example of an anthropodermic binding which has 
actually been identified is located in the library of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. It is the Relation des mouvemens de la ville de Messine despuis 
Vannée M. DC. LXXI. jusques 4 présent with an inscription running “A la 
Bibliothéque de M. Bignon. Reliure en peau humaine.” A recent hand noted 
that the Bignon in question was Armand Jerome Bignon, librarian of Louis XV. 
But here we are plunged into legend again, for there have been consistent but 


1° Merkwiirdige Reisen durch Niedersachsen, Holland und Engelland (Ulm: J. F. Gaum, 
1735-1754; three vols.), II, 192. 
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as yet unconfirmed reports of books which Louis XV had bound in the skin 
of ex-mistresses, evidently “the skin you love to touch.” Pre-revolutionary 
anthropodermic bindings will be a likely thesis topic for some inspired candidate 
for an advanced degree in a graduate library school. 

Whether the practice of binding books in human skin was given its main 
impetus by the French Revolution is difficult to ascertain. There are other 
indications, and possibly more reliable ones than the tales propagated by 
Royalist historians, which point to the invention and cultivation of anthropo- 
dermic binding by the medical profession with the able seconding of the legal 
brotherhood. We can be reasonably sure of the story told by Frognall Dibdin 
(for all his other weaknesses for the bibliographically sensational) to the effect 
that the classicist, bibliophile, and scientist Dr. Anthony Askew had a Treatise 
of Anatomy bound in human skin even though the volume itself has disappeared. 
Bogeng confused the tale of Askew’s Treatise (incidentally, calling Askew a 
Russian?) with that of a Yorkshire witch variously called Mary Bateman, 
Patman, Bates, Ratman, Putnam, Batman, and Raiman. Her real name was 
Mrs. Mary Harker Bateman, and after her execution at York Castle in 1809 she 
was dissected at the General Infirmary at Leeds, her skin tanned, and distributed 
in small pieces to various applicants. A book bound in this woman’s skin was 
allegedly in the library of the Prince of Wales at the Marlborough House at 
one time.21_ Another English physician, John Hunter (1728-1794), was sup- 
posed to have had a treatise on pathological dermatology bound up in a healthy 
cured human skin.?2 

The earliest anthropodermic binding prepared by a member of the medical 
profession and definitely known to exist at present is counted among the 
treasured relics of the Royal Infirmary at Bristol. In a cabinet near the skeleton 
of John Horwood, eighteen year old murderer hanged at Bristol New Drop in 
1821, is a volume containing all the details of Horwood’s crime, trial, execuiion, 
and dissection. The book is bound in what would appear to be a light Russia, 
with tooled border lines in gold, a skull and crossbones in each corner, and the 
following gilt inscription in blackletter: “Curtis Vera Johannis Horwood.” Both 
the skeleton and the binding were prepared by Dr. Richard Smith, chief surgeon 
of the Infirmary for nearly a half a century.2% But the medicos of Bristol have 


*° “Kuriosa. I,” Archiv fiir Buchbinderei, IX (1909), 90. 

*1 J. Charles Cox, “Tanning the Skin of Criminals,” Notes and Queries, fourth ser., XI 
(15 February 1857), 139, and Walter Salt Brassington, A History of the Art of Bookbinding, 
with Some Account of the Books of the Ancients (New York: Macmillan, 1894), p. 252. 
Accounts of the trial are in G. Thompson, New Newgate Calendar (London: Walker and 
Company, 1870), pp. 109-72, and George Morrow, ed., Celebrated Trials and Remarkable 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence (London: Knight and Lacey. 1825; six vols.). VI, 44. 

*? Finbande aus Menschenhaut,” Allgemeiner Anszeiger fiir Buchbindereien, XLI (18 Oc- 
tober 1919) 1010, and “Reliures en peau humaine.” La Bibliofilia, TV (1902-03), 333. 
i . F.S., “Human Leather Tanned,” Notes and Queries, second ser., II (27 September 
856), 250-1. 
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no monopoly on the skins of executed criminals in that jurisdiction. Percy 
Fitzgerald stated that the Bristol Law Library also owned several volumes in 
the skins of local culprits which he saw in the shop of a dealer on St. Michael’s 
Hill, Bristol, whence they had been sent for repair.*+4 

It is difficult to fix the origin of the custom of flaying criminals and tanning 
their hides in modern England. Soldier Steptoe of Reading may enjoy the 
distinction of having been the first victim of this practice.25 A bit of the skin 
of one Cadwallader, executed at Hereford in 1816 for the murder of his wife 
in Leominster, was owned by a reader of Notes and Queries as late as 1873.26 
Charles Smith, the murderer hung at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1817, underwent 
the process of posthumous flaying and tanning, and a part of his skin was 
placed in a book containing the particulars of his trial and execution. But the 
first authenticated case of a binding in a criminal’s skin was Samuel Johnson’s 
dictionary bound in the integument of one James Johnson (degree of relationship 
to the great lexicographer unknown), publicly hung on Castle Hill, Norwich, 
in 1818, before 5,000 spectators. The volume was owned by a Norwich book- 
seller named Muskett and subsequently passed to the possession of one of his 
brothers.27 Mr. George Hayward, city librarian of Norwich, has been unable 
to locate the present whereabouts of this volume or to identify the Muskett 
family. 

In 1824 one Thurtell was executed for the murder of Weare, and it is 
believed that a large roll of his skin, or, if not his, that of Arthur Thistlewood, 
the Cato Street conspirator, was in the possession of a fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, at one time during the last century.2® It was said to have been 
admirably tanned and to resemble a very superior buckskin. Cantabs as well 
as Oxonians have displayed a fondness for anthropodermic binding. Albert 
Cim [ochowski] has alleged that one Queensby, a Greek scholar of Cambridge, 
ordered that upon his death he be flayed to provide a home for the //iad, but 
it is not known whether his wishes were fulfilled.2® 

At least a part of the skin of William Burke, notorious originator of the 
custom of “Burke-ing,” found its way into a library, even though not on the 
back of a book. After his execution, the publisher of his trial secured a portion 
of his skin, tanned it, and distributed small pieces to his clients. A portion of 


*4 Op. cit., p. 123. 

25 A pair of gloves was made from his skin. See L.W., “Human Skin Tanned,” Notes 
and Queries, third ser., IX (19 May 1866), 422. 

2°) P., “Tanning the Skin of Criminals,” Notes and Queries, fourth ser., XI (5 April 
1873), 292. 

27 G.A.C., “Human Skin Tanned,” Notes and Queries, third ser., IX (19 May 1866), 422. 

*®C.M.T., “Tanning the Skin of Criminals,” Notes and Queries, fourth ser., XI (5 April 
1873), 292. 

2° “Peau humaine tannée,” Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux, LXII (20 December 
1910), 941. 
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it, dyed dark blue, was placed in the extraordinary collection of papers relating 
to Burke and Hase which was formed for Walter Scott and placed in the library 
at Abbotsford.2° In 1830, one year after Burke’s execution, rat-catcher George 
Cudmore atoned with his life in the Devon County Jail for the murder of his 
spouse.32 W. Clifford, bookseller of Exeter, somehow got hold of his skin after 
it had been tanned at the Devon and Exeter Hospital and used it years later 
to bind Tegg’s edition of Milton (1852). This volume passed into the hands 
of the Exeter collector Ralph Sanders, and today it is in the Albert Memorial 
Library of that city. 

In May 1871 Lord H. . . haunted the boulevards and alleys of Paris for 
three days with a sizable amount of sterling in his pocket looking for an 
informant who would secure for him the cadaver of a female agitator who was 
to be executed by the firing squad. His intention was to flay the carcass and 
deliver the hide to the binder Trautz-Bauzonnet with instructions to use it to 
cover the two volumes of the first edition of Le portier des chartreux. But the 
hapless peer failed in his mission and received instead a slug of lead in his 
lower extremity which confined him to his bed for three months.?2 It is possible 
that this story is a somewhat distorted version of Salt Brassington’s tale of the 
agent of a London dealer who had an order for an anthropodermic binding for 
Holbein’s Dance of Death. The agent betook himself to Paris during the 
Commune as the most likely source for his raw material, but he not only failed 
but also escaped only by the skin of his teeth from sharing the fate of the 
object of his search.33 

In point of fact, there is only one example in France since the Revolution 
of a criminal whose hide was tanned for the purpose of binding a book. The 
famed second storey operator Campi, whose true name was never revealed to 
the public, was dissected after his execution, and his right side and arm were 
supposed to have been flayed 10 provide the leather for binding the account 
of his trial and dissection. According to the Chronique médicale’s informants, 
M. Flandinette of the Ecole d’anthropologie was to do the tanning. It has never 
been positively ascertained whether Campi’s hide was actually used to bind his 
dossier, especially in view of the fact that its present whereabouts is unknown; 
but at all events it has come to light that a number of card cases were made 
of his skin and presented to various functionaries of the Parisian constabulary. 

The most famous of all anthropodermic bindings is a strictly American product 


*°°T.G.S., “Human Skin Tanned,” Notes and Queries, second ser., II (27 September 
1856), 252. 

*! Alfred Wallis, “Book Bound in Human Skin,” Notes and Queries, seventh ser., VII 
(30 March 1899), 246. 

2 “Tes reliures en peau humaine,” Chronique médicale, loc. cit., p. 135. 

** Brassington, loc. cit. 
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resting on the shelves of 10% Beacon Street, the Boston Athenaeum. In 
February 1944 the library letter of this venerable collection flung out a chal- 
lenge captioned “Are There Others?”?* The note dealt with the Narrative 
of the Life of James Allen, with aliases, the best known of which was George 
Walton. While waiting for the gallows, Walton, a Jamaican mulatto with an 
unenviable reputation as a highwayman, gave a signed statement to the warden 
of the Massachusetts State Prison, and this document was published in 1837 
by Harrington and Company of Boston in a slender thirty-page octavo. Shortly 
after Walton’s execution, his tanned hide was delivered to Peter Low, an English 
binder who had established himself in the Old Corner Book Store. Low matched 
up the gruesome hide with the lurid contents of the owner’s statement, and 
today this volume, with an inscription reading “Hic Liber Waltonis Cute Com- 
pactus Est” rests in the Trustee’s Room of the Athenaeum. 

Essad-Bey reflected on the destiny of Walton’s mortal remains and stated 
his personal conviction that even though some might find this practice “repulsive, 
yes, even immoral,” he himself believed that beneath the surface there was a 
“good spot of piety, of old, coarse romanticism ...” Those who seek the 
romantic will probably find no tale of auto-anthropodermic bibliography quite 
so fascinating as the story of Percy Fitzgerald in his Book Fancier about an 
unidentified Russian poet who fell from his horse and suffered amputation of a 
lower extremity which he promptly had flayed in order to tan the skin. The 
resulting leather was used to bind a volume of his own sonnets, subsequently 
presented to his lady love. 

One of the most famous of all autoanthropodermic bindings is the one which 
encases a copy of Delille’s French translation of the Georgics, in the possession 
of Edmond Leroy, town clerk of Valenciennes toward the early part of this 
century. Leroy’s ancestor, Aimé Leroy, while still a young law student, was 
able to persuade Tissot, Delille’s successor in the chair of Latin poetry at the 
Collége de France, to permit him to go into the room where the cadaver of 
“the French Virgil’ was exposed. From the corpse of his master he removed 
two pieces of skin, one from the chest and another from the leg. We have an 
account of Leroy’s exploit in his own words: 


I don’t think I was seen by anyone; rich with my little treasure, 
I left and disappeared at once. Some will perhaps find a little 
fault with the act I have just confessed. When I got the idea of 


84 Athenaeum Items: a Library Letter from the Boston Athenaeum, no. 30 (February 
1944), p. 2 (reprinted, with additions, in More Books, the Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library, XIX (May 1944), 203-4, and in Notes and Queries, CLXXVII (7 October 1944), 
166; the follow-up article, “Collector’s Item,” ibid., no. 31 (May 1944), p. 2; and “Human 
Binding” (in the column “One for the Book”), Bookbinding and Book Production, XL 
(no. 3, September 1944), 31. 
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stealing these fragments, so frail but so precious for me, it over- 
came me, and I felt myself driven on by my respect for an illus- 


trious dead man . . . and I committed this larceny by way of 
reverence.35 


Two particularly interesting examples of autoanthropodermic bindings have 
not been located in the course of this investigation. The first is one described 
by Walter Hart Blumenthal*® as a volume in “an obscure antiquarian shop” 
near Saint Augustine’s Church in Paris, the “most unique (sic) book in the 
whole world.” The author of the book was anonymous, but in the center of the 
front cover was a delicate inlay in the shape of a butterfly which, according to 
the accompanying explanation, was a piece of the author’s own skin. The 
second is a book supposedly bound in the skin of Ernst Kauffmann, a young 
man who was obsessed with the ambition of attaining fame in the world of 
letters but was prevented from attaining his goal by sickness and an early 
death. In order to win some kind of notoriety, he made a collection of wood- 
cuts by various celebrated German artists, entitling the whole Zwei Hundert 
Beriihmte Manner, and directed that it be bound in his own skin after his death, 
a wish which is said to have been obediently executed. This volume, together 
with a copy of Gil Blas, two volumes of A Book about Doctors, and a three 
volume work on entomology were all listed as part of the collection of a Dr. 
Matthew Wood of Philadelphia a half a century ago.37 

The illusiveness of some of the famous examples of human skin bindings 
and the ease with which the facts concerning them are distorted makes the 
study a difficult one. For example, another Philadelphia physician, John Stock- 
ton-Hough, was one of the leading collectors of anthropodermic bindings in 
America; but the story of his contributions to the field has been seriously 
mutilated, even to the extent of giving him the wrong Christian name and 
dating his activities improperly. In the fall of 1940 the late and much lamented 
Dolphin published an article stating that in 1903 a Dr. F. [sic] Stockton-Hough 
was assembling a collection of human skin bindings and was reported to have 
more than six.28 It was further stated that he facilitated the binder’s work 
by procuring and tanning the skin himself. The Dolphin advised that his 
collection passed to “the Library of the Philadelphia Hospital, where it may 
probably still be seen.” 


*5 Quoted by Albert Cim[ochowski], Le livre; historique-fabrication-achat-classement- 
usage-et entretien (Paris: E. Flammarion, 1905-8; five vols.) III, 300. 

8°“Books Bound in Human Skin,” The American Book Collector, II (1932), 119. 

5*Cim, Le livre, III, 295-6, 300. 

%*“Curl Up On a Good Book,” Dolphin, no. 4, fall 1940, pt. 1, p. 92; “Legatura in 
pelle umana,” La Bibliofilia, XIV (1912/13), 116; and Gustave Fustier, “Reliures en peau 
humaine,” Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux, LXV (10 May 1912), 629. Mr. Elliott 
H. Morse of the University of Pennsylvania Library lent material assistance in securing the 
true facts on the career and anthropodermic experiments of Stockton-Hough. 
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The facts of the case are somewhat different. John Stockton-Hough gradu- 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania Medical School in 1868, and in 1900 
he died in Ewingville near Trenton. The following year his library was sold 
to the Philadelphia College of Physicians. Two anthropodermic bindings have 
been identified in the library of the College of Physicians as having formerly 
belonged to Stockton-Hough, viz., Robert Couper’s Speculations on the Mode 
and Appearances of Impregnation in the Human Female (Edinburgh, 1789) and 
Carolus Drelincurtius’ De conceptione adversaria (Leyden, 1686). Both books 
contain inscriptions by Stockton-Hough stating that they are bound in human 
skin. If there are as many as four more books which were bound by Stockton- 
Hough, they cannot be located at present. Dr. W. Brook McDaniel, 2d, librarian 
of the College of Physicians, states that some of the duplicates from the Stockton- 
Hough collection were sold to the University of Pennsylvania, while others were 
sold to various dealers. Apparently, however, the University of Pennsylvania 
Library owns none of the anthropodermic bindings. It is of some interest to 
note that medical books on both sides of the Atlantic have a special attraction 
for anthropodermic binders. Paul Kersten advised that the University of 
Gottingen Library owns a Hippocrates in human skin.?® 

The fabulous American book collections have often been poorly described 
by Europeans operating with secondary sources. Two anthropodermic bindings 
have been discussed so loosely in Europe that it has been impossible to locate 
them or identify the owner. Numerous bibliographical dilettantes have referred 
to a Tristram Shandy bound in the skin of a young Chinese woman and a 
Sentimental Journey bound in the skin of a negress which were supposed to 
have been in the collection of a wealthy merchant of Cincinnati, Mr. William 
G. .. Cim credulously repeats this tale in Le livre,t° but neither he nor 
anyone else can give a primary source for the information. Extensive inquiries 
up and down the river and into the hinterlands of Ohio and Kentucky have 
failed to shed more light on the matter. William G. . . is still a bibliographical 
ghost, if not also the defunct negress and the Chinese girl. 

The most frequently misquoted story of a human skin binding in modern 
times is also the best known and is missing from no respectable study of anthro- 
podermic bibliography. It deals with the famous volume owned by Camille 
Flammarion, French popularizer of astronomical research. As late as 1925 this 
book was still in the library of the observatory at Juvisy, and it may still be 
there if some Nazi who was unaware of the craftwork at Buchenwald did not 
liberate it. But between The American Weekly and romantically inclined Gallic 
bibliophiles, the story has been mutilated so that some versions are almost 


3° “Bucheinbande in Menschenhaut,” loc. cit., p. 264. 





“© Another fairly detailed version is in “Reliures en peau humaine,” La Bibliofilia, loc. cit. 
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unrecognizable. However, a careful study of the different texts will yield a 
reasonably accurate narrative. 

One tale, and this seems to be the one that has fastened itself on the Gallic 
mind, has it that a twenty-eight year old countess of foreign (i.e., not French) 
birth prevailed upon her husband to invite Flammarion to her chateau in the 
Jura.41_ The young woman was dying of tuberculosis, and she told Flammarion 
that after her death she was going to have him sent a present which he would 
be compelled to accept. An anonymous writer in the Chronique médicale argues 
that Flammarion later admitted that on the night of the farewell he had 
expressed intense admiration for the dazzling white shoulders of the countess. 
It was not beyond a popularizer like Flammarion to encourage at least a 
minimum of publicity, and certainly an admission on his part of such a titillating 
detail improves the story. Nevertheless, the Chronique médicale is not altogether 
trustworthy, for it states that the physician who cut away the skin was a Dr. 
V. ..., whereas other versions attribute the operation to a Dr. Ravaud. On her 
deathbed the countess is alleged to have told Ravaud that she had secretly loved 
Flammarion for a long time even though she had never met him. In order for 
him to remember her, she said, she wanted to have him bind one of his books 
in her skin. Ravaud identified the countess as a “member of one of the first 
families of France.” 

In spite of the fact that Flammarion was alleged to have known the woman 
and to have admired her shoulders, one is inclined to believe that she was a 
stranger to him inasmuch as there is an inscription on the volume itself (the 
Didier octavo edition of Flammarion’s Terres du ciel) reading ‘““Exécution pieuse 
d’un voeu anonyme. Reliure en peau humaine (femme) 1882.”42 According 
to the first story, Flammarion had no way of knowing that the woman desired 
to have one of his books bound in her skin inasmuch as she did not specify the 
nature of her proposed posthumous gift. It was also reported in 1927 by the 
Belgian bibliographer Albert Boukaert that Mrs. Flammarion said that her 
husband never knew the name of the donor of the leather for binding Terres 
du ciel and that at first he believed that some medical students were playing 
acrude trick on him. However, there was a note from Ravaud in the package 
in which the skin was delivered stating that he (Ravaud) had fulfilled his part 
of the promise to the dead woman and that now he expected Flammarion to do 
his part. Flammarion still had the note in 1927.43 

Flammarion reported to Dr. Cabranés, once editor of the Chronique médicale, 
that the binding was executed by Engel. He took the skin, still moist when 


“We need pay little attention to the statement of The American Weekly for 4 Septem- 
ber 1932 that she was the Countess de Saint Anges, whoever that was, printing her picture 
to prove it. 

“From the photograph of the binding printed by Blumenthal, of. cit., p. 122, where 
an extensive and fairly accurate account of the episode may also be found. 

“E. Leclerc, “Reliures en peau humaine,” Papyrus, VIII (1927), 742. 
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he received it, to a tanner in the Rue de la Reine-Blanche, and three months 
were consumed in its preparation. The picture of the binding printed by 
Blumenthal gives a fairly good idea of this famous piece, but it would be of 
considerable interest to examine the whole binding in detail to determine whether 
or not it is hand tooled au fer froid, style monastique. 

No other anthropodermic binding has as romantic a history, although it 
would surely be interesting to know the full story about the volume in the 
John G. White Collection of Folklore and Orientalia in the Cleveland Public 
Library. It is a Koran purchased from W. Heffer, the well known Cambridge 
dealer. Heffer advertised that the skin belonged originally to the West Arab 
leader Bushiri ibn Salim who revolted against his German partners, and he 
said that the story had been authenticated by a Professor Wilson of Cambridge, 

The Newberry Library, like the Cleveland Public, also possesses an anthro- 
podermic binding of oriental provenance. It came to the Newberry in 1919 as 
part of the bequest of Mr. John M. Wing. A note on the front fly leaf reads: 
“Found in the Palace of the King of Delhi Sept. 21st, 1857, eleven days after the 
assault. James Wise MD. Bound in human skin.” The late Ernst F. Detterer, 
formerly custodian of the Wing Foundation, stated that the binding proper is 
smooth and thin, almost like parchment, and that it has been died a maroon 
color. The covers have gold stamped corners and a center piece of oriental 
floral design. A letter to Dr. Wise attached to one of the back fly leaves 
identifies the text of the manuscript as “a narrative of events connected with 
the Dekkan comprising biographies, deeds, genealogies, etc. of sundry notables 
by a Nawab Wuzeer of Hyderabad.” It was copied by Mir Baki ’Ali, who 
completed it in the year of the Hegira 1226, that is, 1848 A.D. 

In general, American libraries are exceptionally well stocked with anthro- 
podermic bindings, and many of these items to traceable to some of our best 
known collectors. For example, the Watkinson Library in Hartford has an 
anthropodermic binding from the collection of the late Samuel Putnam Avery. 
Part of the collection of fine and unusual bindings bequeathed by Mr. Avery to 
his nieces, the Misses Welcher of West Hartford, it is now on indefinite loan to 
the Watkinson Library. Rather appropriately, the full title reads: Le traicté 
de peyne. Poéme allégorique dédié a Monseigneur et @ Madame de Lorraynne. 
Manuscript inédit du XVI* siécle (Paris: Roquette, 1867). Ruth Kerr, librarian 
of the Watkinson, has advised that the binding is light tan in color with gold and 
dark brown decoration. Evidently it was acquired by Mr. Putnam subsequent 
to his exhibition at Columbia University in 1903, since it did not find a place 
in that show, which included several other curious bindings.** 

Mr. William Easton Louttit, jr., of Providence has three volumes bound in 
human skin. His copy of Vesalius’ De humani corporis fabrica (Venice, 1568) 


“* Catalogue raisonée (New York: Privately printed, [1903?]). 
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is decorated with gold and blind tooling; and the leather label, “humana cute 
vestitus liber,” appeals to the medical historian’s sense of the appropriate. 
Mr. Louttit’s copy of the English translation of Adolphe Bel’s Mademoiselle 
Giraud My Wife (Chicago: Laird and Lee, 1891) is bound in three-quarters 
leather resembling a dark pigskin; and on the fly leaf is a note reading. “Bound 
in human skin” from the pen of Mr. S. B. Luyster, formerly head of Brentano’s 
rare book department. The book itself was purchased by Mr. Louttit from the 
Bodley Book Shop in 1936. Most interesting is his copy of The Dance of Death 
(London: George Bell, 1898) by Hans Holbein, with an introductory note by 
Austin Dobson. The binding is described as ‘“‘Double gold border, black 1/16 
inch inlay with cross-bones in the corners, black inlay dots and gold arrows, 
a black inlay circle about one inch in diameter in the center with a gold and 
black skull inside and crossed gold arrows around. .. Backstrip has black 
label ‘Holbein’s Dance of Death’ and 1898 in gold with alternate skulls and 
cross-bones between raised hands.” The leather is described “very light in 
color.” Anatomist Holbrook Jackson advises that in 1891 an unidentified 
physician instructed Edwin Zaehnsdorf to bind a copy of Holbein’s Dance of 
Death in the skin of a woman tanned by Sweeting of Shaftsbury Avenue.*® 
Even though Mr. Louttit’s book was not published until 1898, anyone who has 
tried to unravel the folklore of anthropodermic bindings will recognize the 
possibility that Jackson’s date may be wrong and that Mr. Louttit’s volume 
may actually be the one bound by Zaehnsdorf. A phantom copy of the Dance 
of Death allegedly bound in human skin is said to have been in the Susan Minns 
Collection sold at auction by the American Art Association in 1922. Mr. Byrne 
Hackett of the Brick Row Book Shop believes that he purchased this copy for 
the late Ganson Goodyear Depew, but it has not been possible thus far to 
determine precisely what happened to all the books in the Depew library. 

A double dose of the bibliographically curious was a miniature volume bound 
in a strip of leather taken from the back of an enthusiastic collector.*® This 
unusual item was in the library of the late James D. Henderson of Boston a 
decade and a half ago, but it cannot be located since Mr. Henderson’s collection 
has been sold. It is quite probable that it is identical with a book described 
by Walter Hart Blumenthal as a “tiny putty-gray volume entitled Little Poems 
for Little Folks, published at Philadelphia in 1847, and bound in human skin 
taken from the arm of a bibliophile. . .” inasmuch as Mrs. Henderson writes 
that she remembers this as the title of the volume in her husband’s library. 

To the great credit of the twentieth century, if at least this one entry can 





“Op. cit., p. 513, and Blumenthal, op. cit., p. 123. Villon, op. cit., p. 28, reports that 
Zaehnsdorf also bound two Elzevirs in human skin. 

“© James D. Henderson (scrivener of the news-letter of the LXIV mos.”), Miniature 
Books (Leipzig: Tondeur and Sduberlich, 1930), p. 29. 
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be marked up in black on the ledger of the history of our times, the art of 
anthropodermic binding shows a definite decrease. On th. other hand, the 
secrecy with which many collectors and even some libraries e~2)roud their copies 
of these rarities and the tendency even among bibliographers to emphasize their 
sensational aspects have complicated the stories of their nature and provenance, 
Just as in the case of the popular tale, the various stories are mixed, sometimes 
combining, sometimes borrowing individual elements, and more than likely 
subject to the caprice of the narrator. The great unwashed has no monopoly 
on the popular tale. 

University of Kentucky 
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ITALIAN FOLKLORE FROM TAMPA, FLORIDA 
SERIES No. II: PROVERBS 


by 
Manuel D. Ramirez 


According to a legend of recent origin, after a term of imprisonment of 
nearly five years for an unjust accusation, the great Spanish lyric poet, Fray 
Luis de Leén, began his first class lecture with the words, ““‘Dicebamus hesterna 
die” (““As we were saying yesterday”). Similarly, although under entirely differ- 
ent circumstances, I can state that after a brief pause for the recent war and the 
post-war adjustment period, this is an attempt to resume the series of articles 
on the folklore of the Italian-speaking population in Tampa, Florida, which 
constitutes the largest Italian-speaking group in the Southeastern area. 

As I delve into the heart of this folklore material, I cannot help but agree 
with the Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco who wrote: “L’Isola del Fuoco—the 
Isle of Fire, as Dante named it—is singularly rich in poetic associations . . . 
To Sicily we trace the germs of Greek comedy, and the addition of the epode 
to the strophe and antistrophe. . . . We think of Sicily as the birth-place of 
the Idyllists, the soil which bore through them an aftermath of Grecian song 
thick with blossom as the last autumn yield of Alpine meads. Then by a 
strange transformation scene we get a glimpse of Arabian Kasides hymning the 
beauties of the Conca d’Oro, and as these disappear, arise the forms of the poets 
of whom Petrarch says— 

. i Siciliani 

Che fur gia primi 

—those wonderful poet discoverers, more wonderful as discoverers than as poets, 
who found out that a new music was to be made in a tongue, not Latin, nor yet 
Provencal—a tongue which had grown into life under the double foster-father- 
ship of Arabian culture and Norman rule, the lingua cortigiana of the palace of 
Palermo, the ‘common speech’ of Dante. When we recollect how the earliest 
essays in Italian were composed in what once was styled Sicilian, it seems a 
trifle unfair for the practical adaptator—in this case as often happens in the case 
of individuals—to have so completely borne away the glory from the original 
inventor as to cause the latter to be all but forgotten. We now hear only of 
the ‘sweet Tuscan tongue,’ and even the pure pronunciation of educated Sicilians 
is not admitted without a comment of surprise.” 


*The Introduction to this series appeared in Southern Folklore Quarterly, V (June, 
1941), 101-106. 
* Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs (New York, 1914), pp. 107-108. 
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The Italian contribution to the general culture of Tampa, Florida, has been 
no less important. The great center of cultural and social life is the Italian 
Club, a building which provides dance halls, a theater, a library, a huge game 
room, and other recreational facilities for its members. Outstanding Italian 
singers, musicians, and films have been brought to further the cultural attain. 
ments of the Italian families residing in this cosmopolitan city. Many have 
been the talented young men and women who have forged ahead to make a 
name for themselves in the entertainment world, the commercial field, or the 
professional ranks. Therefore, because of the immediate availability of the 
wealth of folklore of this Italian, or more specifically, this Sicilian group in 
Florida, it has been my desire to be able to collect as much material as humanly 
possible before the source of information be exhausted as suggested in my article 
of June, 1941. 

In presenting this article, I have tried to show the Sicilian variant of 
standard Italian, or Tuscan, proverbs, as well as those seemingly of Sicilian 
origin, and some possibly of Tampa origin. As it is well known, the Italians 
are eminently rich in proverbial sayings, and the Sicilian descendants in Tampa 
are no exception. Their proverbs naturally indicate a tie with their ascendants 
in Sicily and the Italian peninsula. In nowise, however, do I agree with a 
statement quoted by Archbishop Richard Chenevix Trench to the effect that 
“every tenth proverb in an Italian collection is some cynical or some selfish 
maxim,” or with his belief that the glorification of revenge is found in many of 
them. At any rate, this assumptidh has not been particularly true of the 
Tampa variant forms. As has been observed in the folk speech of other nation- 
alities, plenty of satire directed against men of all walks of life—whether they be 
clergymen, physicians, or lawyers—can be detected in this Sicilian collection. 
Those proverbs of a pessimistic or fatalistic nature, as found in the Italian main- 
land, are not quite as plentiful in Tampa. Sometimes in their own subtle obser- 
vation of life, however, they reach conclusions which today we would probably 
question or discard altogether, but which carry an undeniable amount of truth 
when studied to the core. Take for example: 


Un patri po campari centu figlie e centu figlie nun ponnu campari un patri. 
(One father can support one hundred children and one hundred children 
cannot support one father.) 


An interesting element that I have found in these proverbs is the consistent 
reference to the animal kingdom to express the spontaneous words of wisdom of 
the people, an inheritance perhaps from the old country. This is of particular 


* Proverbs and their Lessons (London, 1894), pp. 54-55. 
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interest, since not all Italians in Tampa have continued in their peasant réle of 
yesteryear, nor have they cared for it in view of the vast opportunities offered 
jn new occupational fields in America. For, as I pointed out in my introductory 
article, many of the Italian immigrants found employment in cigar factories as 
well as in other industries, and in the professional fields of medicine, education, 
Jaw, and so forth. Many of their proverbs are shrewd and subtle; sometimes 
they are skeptical, and sometimes even cynical. As a matter of fact, there 
are so many graceful examples, that it is almost disconcerting to have to make 
a selection, but for the present a hundred or so proverbial expressions belonging 
to the Tampa collection are listed for the pleasure of the reader. 

The one outstanding problem encountered in the collection of these proverbs 
has been the matter of standardization of the language used in Tampa. This 
has furnished the most interesting phase of the study, however, and perhaps the 
most challenging. As mentioned before, the Sicilian dialect found in Tampa is 
oftentimes quite difficult to record, because the written language is unfamiliar 
to most of the inhabitants, especially the American-born generation. There will 
often be found various conflicting opinions as to the orthography of certain 
words involved in a proverb, and not necessarily as to the variants of a maxim. 
Therefore, in order to preserve the original flavor of a saying, no material 
attempt has been made to standardize the spelling. This would be almost 
impossible, anyway, for it must be borne in mind that in Italy proper there are 
hundreds of dialects with their own peculiar pronunciation, orthography, and 
word stock. And this is also true of the Sicilian dialects spoken in the various 
regions of the island. 

For the sake of ready classification, the proverbs in the present collection 
have been listed alphabetically rather than by subject matter or key words. An 
asterisk marks any proverbial saying which is seemingly of Sicilian rather than 
of Tuscan origin, although unfortunately my main Italian reference work has 
been limited to Henry G. Bohn’s A Polygot of Foreign Proverbs. Wherever 
possible, an English counterpart of each proverb follows every item entered, 
otherwise an equivalent or literal translation is given.* 


A buon intenditor pochi parole. 
(A word to the wise is sufficient.) 


A cane scottatu l’acqua fridda pari cajda. 
(A scalded dog thinks cold water hot.) 


A cattivo cane corto legame. 
(A mischievous dog must be tied short.) 





* wish to express my appreciation for the hearty cooperation I received from numer- 
ous Italian families, but I am especially indebted to Messrs. Giuglio Cacciatore, Sam Friscia, 
Domenico Maggio, and Mrs. Lucy R. Vaccaro. 
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A cu ti la fa, faccilla. 
(Tit for tat. Lit. “To whoever does it to you, do it to him.”) 


A ogni cane !’arriva lu so natale. 
(Every dog has his day.) 
cf. ‘Ad ogni santo vien la sua festa,” PFP, p. 68. 


A ogni porcu l’arriva lu so natale. 
(Every pork has his day.) 


A ogni aceddu lu so nido é beddu. 
(Every bird thinks its own nest beautiful.) 


Acqua che corre nun porta veleno. 
(Running water carries no poison.) 


Acqua torbida non lava. 
(Dirty water does not wash clean.) 


*Ama a cui ti ama (Love him who loves you; 
Risponde a cui te chiama, Answer him who calls you. 
Amari a cui ’un ti ama To love him who does not love you 
E tempu perduto. Is a waste of time.) 


cf. “Nun amari a cui v’ama é gran delittu; 
Amari a cui nun v’ama é gran pazzia,” OP, p. 307. 


Ama l’amico to cu lu viziu so’. 
(Love your friend with all his ways.) 


Ama l’amico to cu lu so’ diffetu. 
(Love your friend with all his faults.) 


Amico e vino vogliono essiri vecchi. 
(Friends and wine need to be old.) 


Anche le muri hannu oricchi. 
(Walls have ears.) 


Aver sentito dire ¢ mezza bugia. 
(To have “heard say” is half a lie.) 


Avvanta lu munti e téniti a u chianu. 
(Praise the mountain and keep to the plain.) 


Batti lu ferru quannu é cajdu. 
(Strike while the iron is hot.) 


Bisogna aver amici anche a casa del diavulu. 
(One must have friends even in the devil’s home.) 














*Bivennu veni la site. 
(Thirst comes from drinking.) 


Bugie annu corte le gammi. 
(Lies have short legs.) 


*Cchil si coci l’ovu, cchit' dduro si fa. 
(The more you cook the egg, the harder it gets.) 


Cchit si ha, cchit si vurria. 
(The more one has, the more one would like.) 


Chi fa pi iddu, fa pi tri. 
(He who helps himself helps three.) 


Chi fa pi sé, fa pi tri. 
(He who does a thing in person does it threefold.) 


Chi nasci di gatta surci piglia. 
(Who is born of a cat will run after mice.) 


Chi per bugiardo é conosciuto, quandunque dica il ver non é creduto. 
(The liar is not believed when he speaks the truth.) 
cf. “Al bugiardo non si crede la verita,”” PFP, p. 69. 


*Chi si dici? Cu avi sordi camba felici, 
E cu nun avi, perdi l’amici. 
(How goes it? He who has money lives happily, 
And he who does not have any, loses his friends.) 


Chi vo pianu, va sanu e va luntanu. 
(Who goes softly, goes safely and goes far.) 
cf. “Chi va piano, va sano, e chi va sano, va lontano,” CPAN, p. 76. 


Chistu munnu é fattu a scala; cu lu scinni e cu l’acchiana. 
(The world is like a staircase; some go up and some go down.) 


Cu arrisica, riisica. 
(Nothing venture, nothing gain.) 
cf. “Chi non arrischia non acquista,” VLI, p. 287. 


Cu camina cu lu lupu s’impara ad urlare. 
(He who walks with the wolf learns to howl.) 
cf. “Chi vive tra lupi, impara a urlare,” PFP, p. 87. 


*Cu cancia la via vecchia pi la nova guai trova. 
(Who leaves the old road to take the new one finds trouble.) 
cf. “La via vecchia ’un canciari pri la nova,” Op, p. 601. 
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*Cu duna lu pani a lu cani di Cu, perdi l’amicu e lu pani di cchit. 
(He who gives bread to Cu’s dog loses the friend and the bread besides.) 


*Cu fa beni mori ’mazzatu. 
(He who does good dies by the sword.) 
cf. Spanish, “Quien bien te hara, o se te muere, o se te va,” PFP, p. 247. 


Cu guarda pi dumani, guarda pi li cani. 
(Who saves saves for the dogs.) 
cf. “Chi serba, serba al gatto,” PFP, p. 85. 


Cu lu tempu e cu la paglia s’ammattrano li zorbi. 
(With time and straw the medlars will ripen.) 
cf. ‘Cu lu tempu, cu la pagghia l’aspra zorba s’ammatura,” OP, p. 422. 


*Cu paga alla sira é franco nella matina. 
(He who pays in the evening is privileged in the morning.) 
cf. “Chi paga innanzi, é servito indietro” (Who pays beforehand is 
served behindhand), PFP, p. 85; “He who pays the piper may 
call the tune,” ODEP, p. 179. 


Cu prattica cu lu zoppu, all’ annu zuppichia. 
(He who lives with cripples learns to limp. Lit. ‘He who walks with 
a cripple, at the end of the year will limp.’’) 


Cu s’aiuta, Diu l’aiuta. 
(God helps those who help themselves.) 
cf. “Ajitati, Diu dici, ch’eu t’ajuto!”, Op, p. 47. 


Cu voli bene a mia, voli bene lu me cane. 
(Love me, love my dog.) 


Cui assai voli, nenti avi. 
(He who wants a good deal has nothing.) 
cf. “Chi vuol assai, non dimandi poco,” PFP, p. 87. 


Cui luntano de occhi, 
E luntano de cuori. 
(Out of sight, out of mind.) 


*Curri quannu vo’, che ca t’aspettu. 
(Run whenever you will, for I shall await you here.) 
cf. “Flee never so fast you cannot flee your fortune,” ODEP, p. 108. 


Dimmi cu ccu prattiche, e ti dicu cu cc’é. 
(Tell me the company you keep, and I’ll tell you what you are.) 


*Doppu lu tronu veni lu lampu. 
(After a thunder comes a lightning.) 
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D’un iornu nun si fa Roma. 
(Rome was not built in a day.) 


*§& cucivuli comu I’ovu. 
(It is as cookable as an egg.) 


E megliu un’ ovu oyi che una gaddina dumani. 
(An egg today is better than a hen tomorrow.) 


E megliu sulu ca malu accumpagnatu. 
(Better alone than in bad company.) 


*Fa mali e pensaci, 
Fa bene e scordatilo. 
(Do evil and think it over; 
Do good and care not to whom.) 


Fari e diri sunnu due cose. 
(Saying and do’ng are two things.) 


Fate fama e mettiti a durmiri. 
(Get a reputation and go to sleep.) 


Gli occhi s’hanno a toccari con le gomita. 
(One should rub one’s eyes with one’s elbows.) 


Guardati da uomo che non parla, di lu cane che non abbaia. 
(Look out for the man that does not talk, the dog that does not bark.) 


I pesci grossi mangiano i piccini. 
(The big fish eat the little ones.) 


Il diri € una cosa, il fari é un’ autra. 
(Saying is one thing; doing is another.) 


*La lingua nun avi ossa e prumpe® nasu. 
(The tongue is not bone, yet it breaks many a nose.) 
cf. Portuguese, “A lingua nao é de aco, mas corta” (The tongue 
is not steel, yet it cuts), PIP, p. 75; “The tongue is like a sharp knife: 
it kills without drawing blood,” SHCP, p. 48; Spanish, “La lengua del 
mal amigo mas corta que cuchillo,” RE, p. 22. 


La mal ’erba crésce prestu. 
(Ill weeds grow quickly.) 


*La megliu paroli é chidda chi nun si dice. 
(The best words are those which are not repeated.) 


° The Sicilian for prumpe, “break,” is rumpi. Rompe is the Italian form. 
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La nora cu la sudcera é comu la cane cu la gatta. 
(Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are like cat and dog.) 
cf. “Sudcera e nuora, tempésta e gragnuola” (Mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law are a tempest and a hailstorm), PFP, p. 127. 


La prima carita comincia a casa. 
(Charity begins at home.) 


*Li cosi amari, teneli cari. 
(Treasure those things which are dear to you.) 


Li disgrazie nun vennu mai suli. 
(Misfortunes never come singly.) 


Li veri amici sunnu comu li muschi bianchi. 
(True friends are as rare as white flies.) 


*L’omu di vino nun vali un carlino. 
(A drinking man is worth not a farthing.) 


Lu focu aiuta lu cocu. 
(The fire helps the cook.) 


*Lu jornu di oji nun é chiddu di dumani. 
(Today is not the same as tomorrow.) 


Lu lupu perdi lu pilu e nun lu viziu. 
(The wolf changes his coat, not his disposition.) 
cf. “Metti giudiziu, 
Vulpi e lupi nun cancianu natura, 
Lu pilu pirdirannu e no lu viziu,”’ OP, p. 25. 


*Lu lupu piglia la musca e dici abboné. 
(The wolf gets the fly and says, “‘All’s well.’’) 


Lu pisci feta di la testa. 
(Fish begins to stink at the head.) 
cf. German, “Der Fisch fangt am Kopf an zu stinken,” PFP, p. 138. 


Lu pisci grossu si mangia lu nicu. 
(The big fish eats the little one.) 
cf. “La nostra liggi parra tunnu e chiaru: 
—Lu pisci grossu mancia lu minutu— 
Cca li minuti lu grossu manciaru,” OP, p. 54. 


*Lu sceccu porta la paglia e iddu si la mangia. 
(The ass carries the hay and he eats it, too.) 
cf. “The ass often times carries gold on his back, vet feeds on thistles,” 
EPPP, p. 18. 
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*Lu surci ci dici all’ nuci, “Dunami tempu che ti spertusso.” 
(The mouse says to the nut, “Give me time and I’ll open you.”’) 


*Male nun fari, 
Paura nun averi. 
(Do no evil, fear no evil.) 


*Mancia ca un jornu ad essiri manciatu. 
(Eat, for some day you will be eaten.) 


*Mangia e fa mangiari, 
Cu mangia sulu si afucca. 
(Eat and let others eat, 
For he who eats alone, chokes alone.) 
cf. “Who hastens a glutton, chokes him,” ODEP, p. 586. 


Mangu cc’é fumu senza focu. 
(There’s no smoke without fire.) 


Megliu lu malu conoscittu ca lu bonu a canuscisi. 
(Better the harm you know than the harm you don’t know.) 


Megliu lu vecchiu canusciiitu ca lu novu a canusciri. 
(Better the devil you know than the devil you don’t know.) 


Megliu tardu che mai. 
(Better late than never.) 


Megliu un oceddu manu che cento volando. 
(A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.) 
cf. “E megliu un uccello in gabbia che cento fuori” (A bird in the cage 
is worth a hundred at large), PFP, p. 97. 


*Mezzu di schiddu e cariddu. 
(Between the devil and the deep blue sea.) 


Mezzu pani é megliu di nenti. 
(Half a loaf is better than none.) 


*Nenti dire ca nenti si sapi. 
(Say nothing when you know nothing.) 


Nissin buon medicu piglia mai medicina. 
(No good doctor ever takes medicine.) 


*Nun c’é mali che veni per nudcere. 
(It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.) 
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Nun c’é rose senza spini. 
(There’s no rose without a thorn.) 


eae 


Nun fari agli altri quello che nun vorresti che fosse fattu a te stesso. 
(Don’t do to others what you would not have done to you.) 


ETS 


*Nun sputari in celu, 
Ca mucca® te torna. 
(Do not spit against Heaven lest it falls in your face.) 


ITE: spew - 


Nun sténdere lu peddi cchiti di lu linzolu. 
(The skin is closer than the shirt.) 


Oggi tu, e dumani iu. } 
(Your turn today, mine tomorrow.) 


Ogni cani é liuni a casa so’. 
(Every dog is a lion in his own house.) 





Ogni fiori un signu d’amuri. i 
(Every flower is a sign of love.) 


*Ogni focu forte torna cinere. 
(Every great fire turns to ashes.) 


Ogni rosa ha la so’ spina. 
(Every rose has its thorn.) 


*Pensa la cosa avanti che la fai, : 
Che lo cosa pensata é bella assai. f 
(Think before you act, ; 

For planned action is very noble.) 


Pianu pianu se va luntanu. i 
(Little by little one goes very far.) ' 


*Piglia comu la gramigna. j 
(Grows easy like Bermuda grass.) 


Quannu l’amuri voli, trova locu. 
(Love will find a way.) 


Quannu la gatta non é a lu paisi, le surci ballano. 
(When the cat is away, the mice will play.) 


Quannu veni la fortuna, apri li porte. 
(When fortune comes, open the doors.) r 


® The Sicilian for mucca, “mouth,” is vucca. Bocca is the Italian form. 
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Quilie chi dormi non piglia pisci.7 
(He who sleeps catches no fish.) 
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Saccu vacanti nun po stari a la dritta. 3 
(An empty sack cannot stand upright.) 

Sapi cchil un papa e un viddanu ca lu papa sulu. 

(The Pope and a peasant know more than the Pope alone.) 


*Senza fari trasiri lu sceccu per la cudda. dA 
(Don’t try to back a donkey through the door.) 


*Si dici ma nun si fa. 
(It is said but it isn’t done.) 


Sta cchid vicina la peddi chi la cammisa. 
(The skin is closer than the shirt.) 


Tu ridi oje che jeu rido dumani. 


(He laughs best that laughs last. Lit. “You laugh today, for tomorrow 
it is my turn to laugh.” 


Tutti le jita nun sunnu uguaili. 
(The fingers are not all alike.) 


Tutti li strati condtcono a Roma. 
(All roads lead to Rome.) 


Un bon amicu val cchit ca un tisoru. 
(A good friend is worth more than a treasure.) 


cf. “A friend in court is better than (or worth) a penny in purse,” 
ODEP, p. 10. 


*Un patri po campari centu figlie e centu figlie nun ponnu campari un patri. 
(One father can support one hundred children and one hundred children 
cannot support one father.) 


Vali cchil: averi amici in piazza che dinari nella cassa. 


(It is worth more to have friends in the market-place than money in 
the bank.) 


Vidennu cchil quattr’ occhi chi ddu. 
(Two heads are better than one. Lit. ‘Four eyes see more than two.’’) 


Zeru cu zeru fannu zeru. y 
(Zero times zero is equal to zero.) 


7Of Calabrian origin. 
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“FROG WENT ACOURTING” AND TWO 
GERMAN KINDRED SONGS 


by 


George Pullen Jackson 


As a boy in backwoods Maine I heard and learned: 







o_o 
There was a frog liv'd in the well, Rink-tum bully mitty 


ote 
Ki - mo. There was a mouse liv'’d in the mill, Rinktum bully mitty 
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Rink - tum bul-ly mit - ty ki - mo. 


Decades later and in the South I heard and learned: 





~~ 
Frog went a-court'n and he did ride, um - hm! 





Frog went a-court'n and he did ride, Sword and pis- tol 





by his side, um - hmm! 
Here were two songs with but in single thought. My boyhood ditty, I 
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soon found out, had come from the British Isles with my forefathers. Its 
clear traces led back to the 17th and even the 16th century. But where did 
the other version learned in the South, the ““um-hmm” song, come from? The 
question remained somewhat latent in my mind until recently when I came 
across a song in Joseph W. Yoder’s Amische Lieder, a collection of the traditional 
religious folk songs of the Old Order Amish in Pennsylvania. The song begins 





hoch komm ich her, rei-se an! 


I felt the tune’s kinship to something familiar. Samuel P. Bayard identified 
the um-hmm frog tune as that familiar something. 

Next came the suspicion that the Amish had brought this melodic formula 
from German lands, just as they had brought the rest of their body of folk 
melody. So I began my search for antecedents over there. 

In the big Deutscher Liederhort, by Erk and Bohme I found among a group 
of songs about animal courtships and marriage, one called Kaferhochzeit which 
had to do with the wedding of the beetle and the housefly: The beetle goes 
acourting, wear boots and spurs, raps on Miss Housefly’s door, she appears 
all dressed up in sable, he proposes, she is offish, but that’s all put on. A little 
cave-man stuff on Beetle’s part brings her agreement. When shall the wedding 
be? On Lady Day in the fall. Then follow the preparations for the celebration 
and the wedding high-jinks with a list of the guests and their doings; and the 
event ends with the sudden and violent death of both bride and groom. 

But an even more striking resemblance to the um-hmm song appears in the 
melody Kadferhochzeit. It begins: 





Es sass ein Kai - fer auf dem Bau - » sum sum! Es 





sass ein K&é-fer auf dem Baéu-mel, der hat ein gold-nes Hemdei, sum sun! 


All this, I felt, was pretty clear internal evidence of kinship. In the light 
of this, my suspicion took the following form: The Kdferhochzeit song had 
lent its melodic pattern to the Amish, among whom it appeared as the reise an 
song; that Germans in America had sung both songs, and that the pattern had 
been adopted from such German-American singers by singers of the English- 
language frog song to preduce its um-hmm version. 

The search for external evidence was then in order. And one piece of such 
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evidence appeared in the geography of the um-hmm song’s spread. It has 
been found in the Pennsylvania area and in the regions to the south and west 
of that state; and there only. I have found no trace of it north or east of 
there in this country or in the British Isles and Ireland. The wm-hmm song 
habitat co-incides thus with the areas of this land where German folk song 
influence may have been felt and whither the results of that influence may 
have spread. 

This is slim evidence, to be sure. Better testimony by far, if we could find 
it, would be the proof that American Germans actually did or do still sing the 
song of the beetle’s wedding. And that is precisely what I have not been able 
to prove, as yet; though the hunt is still on. 

But whether we do or do not eventually find the missing link between the 
German sum sum song and the American um-hmm relative, we shall not go 
far astray in assuming their kinship, whether it is one of straight-line succession 
or a lateral one. And the song likenesses themselves are further reminders of 
the oneness of our English-language song heritage with that of the North 
European mainland, a oneness which appears more clearly in songs of children 
like these we have considered. 


Vanderbilt University 
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9° by 
Margaret M. Bryant 


BELIEFS, SUPERSTITIONS, AND DREAMS 


1. Whatever you dream, believe the opposite. Dreams go by opposites. 

2. If you dream of a funeral or a death, it is a sure sign of a wedding; 
if you dream of a marriage, it is a sign of a death. 

3. If you dream of the dead, you will hear from the living. 


4. If you dream of a flower, it is a sign of a death. 

5. To dream of a snake that you do not kill is a sign that you have an 
active enemy. 

6. If you dream of a snake, you have an enemy. 

7. It is a sign of rain when you dream of a dead person. 

8. If you dream of a Negro, you will be disappointed. 


9. If you dream of a fire, you have an enemy. 

10. Relate a dream before breakfast and it will come true. 

11. Dream a thing three times and the dream will come true. 

12. If one dreams while sleeping for the first time in a new house, the dream 
will come true. 

13. Sleep with a piece of wedding cake under your pillow for three nights 
in succession, and whatever you dream of the third night will come true. 

14. When you go to a wedding, carry away with you a piece of the wedding 
cake. Sleep with it under your pillow that night, and the person you 
dream of will be the one you are to marry. 

15. To dream of muddy water is a sign of trouble. To dream of clear water 
is a sign of good luck. 

16. If you dream of an absent friend or relative, you'll either see or hear 
from him soon. 

17. If you dream that you lose a tooth, you will soon lose a friend. 
















CURES AND PREVENTIONS 


1. Take sulphur, quinine, rhubarb, and whiskey to ward off malaria. 

2. Take sulphur and molasses in the spring to purify blood and to keep 
from having boils. 

3. Take sassafras tea for a spring tonic and blood purifier. 

Bathe a sprain in hot vinegar and salt. 

5. Make a plaster of vinegar and clay for a sprain. 
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Heat a collard leaf and put on the head or on the wrists to take fever out. 
Asafetida hung in a bag around the neck will ward off contagious disease 
Carry an onion in your pocket to prevent taking a contagious diseas-. 
If you eat the onion, you will take the disease. 

Eat garlic for high blood pressure. 

For cramp wear around the leg a string dipped in sulphur. 

If you put your shoes under your bed upside down, you will not have 
cramp. 


. For swelling in legs, boil mullein in chamber lye and bathe legs in the 


hot water. 

For a sore or cut that was so infected as to have maggots in it, boil 
swamp elder and make a tea to pour on the infected part. 

Milkweed (pursley) is good for ground itch. 

Use bluestone and alum water for ground itch. 

Burn ground itch with hot iron. 

For frost bitten feet roast a turnip and bind to foot while turnip is hot. 
Charcoal is good for dyspepsia. 

The inside of a chicken gizzard dried and powdered is good for dyspepsia. 
Slippery elm bark is good for intestinal trouble. 

Saffron tea (tea made from sheep manure) is good for measles. 

Ginger tea is good for measles. 

Make a plaster of sugar and soap and put on a boil to bring it to a head. 
To draw out a carbuncle, pound up the leaf of Jimson weed and make 
a poultice with meat grease. 

Use fat meat and calomel on a carbuncle to draw it out. 

To cure boils and carbuncles use a flaxseed poultice. 

For a sore use vaseline and calomel. 

For swallowing lye use the white of an egg. 

For snake bite drink a quart of liquor. 

For snake bite submerge bitten limb into mud to draw out poison. 

For snake bite score first the bite was a sharp knife and suck out the 
poison. The sucker should spit out the poison so as not to absorb it 
himself. 

To purify wounds, apply kerosene. 

For a cut, saturate with kerosene. 

To stop blood from a cut, apply soot. 

Put cobwebs on a cut to stop bleeding. 

For proud flesh make a powder of an old shoe sole and alum and sprinkle 
on infected part. 

For proud flesh sprinkle granulated sugar on infected part. 

For burns, use linseed oil, moistened bicarbonate of soda, or butter. 
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. Spice tea is a good remedy for dysentery. 


Marcaret M. BryANT 


Draw fire out of a burn by holding it over an open fire. 

To stop nose bleed apply cold rags to the nose and to the back of the 
neck. 

To stop nose bleed put a door key, a silver coin, or steel scissors at the 
back of the neck; also hold the hands above the head. 

Wear a red string around the neck to prevent ‘nose bleed. 

Wear a brass ring to prevent nose-bleed. 

A piece of paper rolled up and placed between the front teeth and upper 
lip will cure nose bleed. 

A string of red corn (a necklace) put around the neck will stop hemor- 
thages from nose bleeding. 

If you get your head wet in the first rain in May, you won't have headache 
any more for a year. 

For headache tie a piece of brown paper dipped in vinegar and salt around 
the head. 

For a splinter embedded in the bottom of the foot, take a sharp knife 
and cut fat meat as thin as possible, then place a penny over the meat 
and strap meat and penny to foot. The splinter will be drawn out. 

A piece of bacon applied to a wound made by a rusty nail will draw poison 
out and prevent blood-poisoning. 

Tie a piece of fat meat on a wound to draw the poison out. 

Eat sulphur and molasses for skin diseases. 

Sulphur and lard will cure the itch. 

For earache use the juice of a roasted onion, preferably a red onion. 
For earache heat sweet oil and drop into the ear. 

Tobacco-chewing is recommended for toothache and as a preventive of 
decay in teeth. 

Smoke dried leaves of life-everlasting to cure toothache. 

To stop the hiccoughs, drink nine swallows of water without breathing. 
To stop the hiccoughs, suddenly frighten the person. 

To cure sore eyes, bathe them with warm salt water. 

Bathe weak eyes in salt water to make them strong. 

To cure a sty pull the eyelash from it. 


Place raw beefsteak on a black eye to take out the swelling and discoloring. 


For rheumatism, rub turpentine on the afflicted part. 

For rheumatism, apply heated salt or a heated brick to afflicted part. 
Put poke berries in whiskey and take for rheumatism. 

For rheumatism, let honey bees sting you. 

Use tansy tea for cramps. 

For neuralgia, heat salt, put in a bag, and apply. 
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71. Blackberry wine is a good remedy for dysentery. 

72. Moistened bicarbonate of soda should be applied at once to a bee sting. 

73. For a sting bind a little piece of chewed tobacco over the spot. 

74. If tobacco which has been chewed or dampened is placed on an infected 
cut, it will draw out the poison. 

75. Mullein leaves are smoked for asthma. 

76. Mullein leaves are chewed for catarrh. 

77. Eat onions for a cold. 

78. Drink liquor for a cold. 

79. Feed a cold and starve the fever (typhoid). 

80. A remedy for colds is to melt together turpentine, kerosene, camphor, 
and hog lard and dip a red flannel chest cloth in it and heat it. Then 
place it on the chest and wear it there. 

81. For colds drink a glass of water with a teaspoon of soda dissolved in it 
morning and night. 

82. For sore throat and a cold, take several drops of ke:osene on a teaspoonful 
of sugar before going to bed every night. 

83. For a cold and sore throat take a tablespoonful of vinegar, salt, and pepper 
mixed together. 

84. Use tar for sore throat and colds. 

85. Drink ginger tea for colds. 

86. Drink horehound tea for colds. 

87. Whiskey, sugar, and hot water make a good remedy for colds. 

88. Drink rosemary tea for colds. 

89. Hot corn whiskey is a cure for colds. 

90. Tie a worn stocking around the neck tc cure a sore throat. 

91. For sore throat make a poultice of onions and put on the throat. 

92. To cure a sore throat tie a red flannel around the neck. 

93. Hot water and salt make a good gargle for sore throat. 

94. To cure a cough, take a mixture of honey and vinegar. 

95. Use a mustard plaster for coughs, pneumonia, and pains in the side or 

back. 

96. To cure a wart, pick it until it bleeds. Then put blood on a grain of corn 
and feed to a rooster. It will then disappear. 

97. Scratch the top of the wart. Then break off a piece of milkweed and rub 
the milkly liquid on the wart. It will disappear. 

98. Sell your warts to a friend for a coin. Then hide the coin. 

99. Tie as many knots in a string as there are warts and bury it under a 
stone. When it decays, the warts will disappear. 

100. Certain individuals with unusual power can run fingers over warts and 
by using for them, they disappear. 
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Steal a dishrag and rub on the warts. Then bury it under the eaves of 
the house and when the rag has decayed they will disappear. Be sure to 
tell no one. 

Warts will disappear if you will wash your hands in water that has 
collected in an old stump. 

Take a piece of fat pork, rub it on the warts, and throw it where a dog 
will get it. Then the warts will disappear. 

Rub the wart with a corn cob. Tie up the cob in paper and throw it 
away. If the parcel is picked up, the wart will disappear. 

Warts are thought to be caused by handling toads. 

For a bone felon lance the finger with a sharp knife. 

When one chokes or strangles, raise both arms above the head and the 
choking or strangling will stop. 

If a person strangles or chokes, beat him on the back. 

Scarify baby for hives. Cut three gashes in baby’s back to get three drops 
of blood. 

Give catnip tea to newborn babies to prevent hives. 

Give aldertag tea or alder bark tea to babies for hives. 

For colic, give a baby a few drops of liquor in water. 

For colic, give a baby a few drops of camphor in warm milk. 

For colic, give a baby paregoric. 

Make tea out of ginseng root and give to babies for colic. 

Give catnip tea to children for stomach trouble. 

Give sage tea to babies for thrash (mouth disease). 

Put asafetida around a baby’s neck to keep baby from taking diseases. 
Put a mole’s foot in a little white cloth around a baby’s neck and it will 
have no trouble in cutting teeth. 

Put a wood lice around a baby’s neck and the baby will have no trouble 
in cutting teeth. 

Take a silver dollar and rub the gums of little children until the teeth 
are through. 

Rub a thimble over the gums of little children until the teeth are through. 
Put the scissors under the bed to cut the birth pains at the birth of a 
child. 

For navel rupture bind a silver dollar around the stomach of a child. 
Circumcise male children with a knife carried in a pocket with plug 
tobacco. 

To change a child from left-handedness to right-handedness will make 
a stammerer of him. 

When a child loses a tooth, he should cast it over the left shoulder, or 
burn it, so that its successor will come in straight. 
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Kiss an injured spot to make it well. 

The consumption of vinegar is a method of reducing. 

Night air is thought by some to be injurious. 

The seventh son of the seventh son can stop hemorrhages. 

Injuries received during dog-days in summer are apt to prove fatal. 
Never throw combings from your hair out of doors, for the birds may 
take them to build their nests, and you will have a headache. 

Gather button snake root out of the woods. Dry the root and powder it. 
Then give to cows and mules to give them an appetite and make them 
shed. 

Use carbolic acid and bluestone between inside and outside hoof for cedar 
toe in mule. 

For thrash in the heel of a mule use iodine; if not, carbolic acid. 

Stir a little lye in food for hogs to keep off diseases, such as cholera, and 
to make them hearty. 

Boil chamber lye with mullein for swelling in mule. 

Don’t castrate a hog when the sign is in Scorpio (Scorpion, secrets) or 
Cancer (crab, breast), for he won’t do well. Castrate him when the sign 
is in Sagittarius (archer, thighs), Aquarius (waterman, legs), or Capri- 
cornus (goat, knees), or Pisces (fishes, feet), anywhere from the thighs 
down. 

To cure the cholera, put poke root in water for the chickens. 
Throughout August, to prevent sore head, put epsom salts in the water 
for the chickens. 

If a cow eats nitrate of soda, drench her with sweet milk and eggs and 
do not let her have water. 


LUCK SIGNS 


Sing before breakfast, cry before night. 

By no means keep a crowing hen, for it is bad luck. 

A whistling woman and a crowing hen always come to some bad end. 
Variant: 

A whistling woman and a crowing hen never come to any good end. 

If you sleep with the moon shining in your face, you will go insane. 

It is bad luck to take a broom with you when you move. 

It is bad luck to step over a broom. 

It is bad luck if a black cat crosses your path. If one does, spit over 

the left shoulder to avert the evil. 

If you give a friend a knife, it will cut the friendship in two. 

It is bad luck to have a two-dollar bill. 

To lay a hat on the bed brings bad luck. 
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It is bad luck for two friends to dry hands on the same towel. 

It is bad luck when walking together to let any object come between; 
say “bread and butter” to avert evil. 

If a dog howls, it brings bad luck. 

It is bad luck, the first time you go to a home, to go out by any other 
door than the one by which you entered. 

It is bad luck to return borrowed salt. One may borrow it, but one must 
never return it. 

If you spill salt, throw some over your left shoulder to avoid bad luck. 
Burning some of the salt will also break the spell. 

Passing under a ladder is bad luck. 

The number thirteen is unlucky. 

Friday is an unlucky day. 

Friday the thirteenth is a poor time to start on a journey. 

Never start anything on Friday. 

Never cut out a dress on Friday. It is bad luck. 

Never start planting anything on Friday. 

If you look toward the new moon and anything obstructs the view, you 
will have bad luck. 

If you start from home and have to turn back, it is bad luck. 

Breaking a mirror brings seven years of bad luck. 

It is bad luck to open an umbrella in the house. 

It is bad luck to walk with one shoe on and one off. 

If a rabbit runs in front of you, you will have bad luck. 

If you see a cross mark in the road and walk over it, it is bad luck. Go 
around it; don’t step over it. 

If you have to turn around, make a cross mark in the road and spit in it 
to keep from having bad luck. 

If a woman is the first one to enter your house on New Year’s Day, it 
is bad luck. A woman brings bad luck and a man brings good luck. 
Never walk backwards, for it will be bad for your mother and father. 
If a bird flies in the house, it is a sign of bad luck. 

Walking with one shoe on is a curse on your mother and father. 

To whirl a chair around on one leg is bad luck. 

It is bad luck to kill a cat. 

It is bad luck to kill a toad frog, for your cow will go dry. 

It is bad luck to sweep under a girl’s feet, for she will never get married. 
If you sing at the table, you will have bad luck. 

If you sing in bed, you will have bad luck. 

It is bad luck to step on a grave. 
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. It is bad luck to meet a funeral procession. 
45. 
46. 


It is bad luck to take a flower from a graveyard and plant it. 

Stop a clock when someone dies and do not start it again until after the 
funeral to prevent more bad luck in tbe family. 

If you cut your fingernails on Sunday, you will have bad luck before the 
week is over. 

Thirteen seated at a table is bad luck. 

If you forget anything when you leave the house and go back to get it, 
always sit down or you will have bad luck. 

If you go visiting and are on your way home, but discover you have 
forgotten something and turn around and go back for it, you should sit 
down and talk a while, or you will have bad luck. 

If you bring a rake or hoe into the house, you will have bad luck. 

If you whistle in the house, you will have bad luck. 

It is unlucky to light three cigarettes on one match. 

Don’t give a pocketbook to anyone without money it it, or the receiver 
will have bad luck. 

It is bad luck to have two clocks running in the same room. 

Never shake hands with anyone over a fence or a gate; you will quarrel 
if you do. 

If you sew on Sunday, you will have to rip out with your nose every 
stitch which you make before you go to heaven. 

See a pin, pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck; 

See a pin, let it lay, 

You'll have bad luck all the day. 

A pin on the floor or sidewalk with the point toward the person means 
good luck; with the point away from the person, bad luck. 


. Unlucky at cards, lucky in love. 
61. 


If you are unlucky at cards, walk around your chair to change your luck, 
or get up and turn the chair over. 

If clothing is accidentally put on wrong side out and left on, good luck 
will come; if changed, there will be bad luck. 


. It is considered unlucky for one to wear or possess an opal unless one is 


born in October; then it is good luck, for the opal is October’s birthstone. 


. If you speak of having good luck or good health, knock on wood to keep 


your luck from changing. 
Carry a rabbit’s foot for good luck. 


. Picking up a horseshoe brings good luck. Place it over an outside door 
and nothing but good luck will enter. 

If a horseshoe is hung with the open end up, it will bring good luck. The 
witches will ride on it. The luck won’t run out. 
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Three and seven are lucky numbers. 

Try things three times—the third for luck. ‘“Three’s a charm.” 

It is good luck to find a four-leafed clover. 

If you eat black-eyed peas, cooked with hog jowl, on New Year’s Eve, 
you will have good luck all the year. 


BEWITCHING CHARMS 


. If one is bewitched, the first person who comes to borrow something is the 


one putting the spell on the bewitched. 


. One bewitches another by throwing in frout of his doorstep little white 


rags tied up. Sometimes the rags contain such things as salt and pepper. 
Those who believe in being bewitched visit witch doctors to take spells out 
of them. 

If a horse’s mane is tangled in the morning, it is a sign that a witch has 
been riding him. 

To prevent a witch from riding horses, nail a horseshoe over the door of 
the stable. 

Wear silver money around the neck and it will keep you from being 
conjured. 


MISCELLANEOUS BELIEFS 


Do a big day’s work on New Year’s Day and you will work all the year. 
Whatever you do on New Year’s Day, you will do the rest of the year. 
What you do on Monday indicates what you will do the rest of the week. 
If you have company on Monday, you will have company all week. 

If you visit on Monday, you will visit all week. 

If a measuring worm crawls on you, you are going to get a new dress or 
new suit. 

Bastings in a garment are a sign that it has not been paid for. 

Catch a butterfly and bite its head off and you will have a dress the color 
of the butterfly. 

If your dress is turned up at the hem, and you kiss it before turning it 
down, you will get a new dress. 

If your petticoat is longer than your dress, it is a sign that your “daddy” 
thinks more of you than your “mammy.” 

To find a hairpin is a sign that you will receive a letter. 

To find a hole in one’s stocking signifies that one has a letter in the post 
office. 


If you kill the first snake you see, you conquer your enemies. 
A snake that has been killed continues to move its tail until sundown. 
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. No snake dies till the sun goes down. 
. Sometimes when a snake has been chopped into pieces, the pieces left 


near each other will grow together. 

Place a horsehair in water and it will turn into a snake. 

If there are two fires, two weddings, or two deaths within a short time 
expect a third. 

Misfortunes never come singly. 

If a person starts to say something and then forgets what he is going to 
say, it is a lie. 

If a person chokes while speaking, he is telling a lie. 

If a rooster crows on your doorstep, it is a sign of a visitor coming. 

If a rooster walks up to the door and crows, somebody is coming. 

If you drop a dishrag and it spreads out, a woman is coming; if it wads 
up, a man is coming. 

If you drop a spoon, a child is coming; a fork, a woman; a knife, a man. 
It is a sign of company for a cat to wash its face, and the company will 
come to see the first person looked at by the cat. 

Taking food when you already have some is a sign that someone is coming 
hungry. 

Cutting thick slices of bread is a sign that someone is coming hungry. 
If you drop anything that you are eating, it is a sign that someone else 
wants it. 

When a star falls, a soul goes to heaven. 

While gazing at the first star which you see in the evening, make a wish 
and it will come true. 

When walking on strange ground for the first time, make a wish and it 
will come true. 

At the sight of a redbird, if one makes a wish, it will come true. 

If two persons have a wishbone, they should make a wish and then pull 
the wishbone apart between them. The one who gets the larger part will 
have his wish granted. 

One will get his wish, if, when he sees the first star of the evening, he 
makes a wish and repeats the following: 


? 


“Star light, star bright, 
First star I’ve seen tonight, 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
I wish my wish to come true tonight.” 


Always wish when you see a shooting star; if the wish is made before 
the star is out of sight, it will come to pass. 
If on seeing the new moon clear, not through the trees, one makes a wish, 
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it will come true. 

Light a match and make a wish. If the match burns as long as you can 
hold it without breaking off, you will get your wish. 

If you make a wish when you go into a house for the first time, it will 
come true. 

When you make a wish, do not tell it, for if you do it will not come true. 
Put a ring on a person’s finger and make a wish, at the same time stating 
the length of time it is to stay on. If the ring is not removed during that 
time, the wish will come true. 

Hammering on a tin pan, ploughshare, or similar object will cause swarm. 
ing bees to light on a tree or some object nearby, where they may be put 
into a hive. 

The bee is supposed to die after it stings someone. 

Oysters are not good except in those months which contain the letter r. 
Fish are good for the brain. 

If you talk while you are fishing, the fish will not bite. 

Fish bite just before a rain. 

If you eat fish and milk at the same time, they will poison you. 

If you eat cucumbers and ice cream at the same time, they will poison you. 
If you eat watermelon and drink whiskey at the same time, they will kill 
you. 

Poke berries are poison. 

Turn pockets inside out, squeeze thumb, or touch tree in which screech owl 
is, to make it stop hooting. 

Turn tongue of shoe inside out to drive owl away. 

If two persons wash in the same pan at the same time, they will quarrel. 
Expect trouble if you see the new moon through the trees. 

If you start from home and have to turn back, you should make a cross 
in the road, spit on it, and return to the house moving backwards. 
Kill hogs just before the full of the moon, so that the meat does not go 
to grease. If you kill them when the moon is growing smaller, you will 
make plenty of lard. 

Make soap on the increase of the moon. If done on the decrease, the 
soap will not lather. 

In order to catch a bird, put salt on its tail. 

A cat has nine lives. 

Cats are believed to suck the breath of children, if they are allowed to 
lie beside them. Children must not be allowed to sleep in the same room 
with them. 

It is bad for one’s health to fondle cats. 
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Cut off the hair from the tip end of a dog’s tail and bury it under the 
door step and the dog will never leave. 

A lean dog for a long chase. 

Dogs and horses draw lightning. 

Spray and get rid of bedbugs in the dark nights in March and you won’t 
be bothered any more. 

When milking a cow, if you squirt milk on the ground, the cow will go 
dry. 

Curses, like chickens, come home to roost. 

When a child walks backwards, it is cursing its parents. 

Feed chickens dried eggshells to make them lay better. 

Always set an odd number of eggs. 

If you touch a guinea hen’s nest, she will never come back. 

If you try to learn something before you go to bed, place a copy of it 
under your head (under the pillow or mattress) and sleep on it. The next 
day you will know it. 

Before examinations children should sleep with their books under their 
pillows in order that they may pass. 

If a child drops a book, it is a sign that he will miss that lesson. 

If you throw away a piece of bread, you will be hungry some day and 
wish you had it. 

A woman who cuts thick slices of bread will make a good step-mother. 
A pot of gold will be found at the end of the rainbow. 

Always wear something new on Easter. 

If a person gets out of bed on the side opposite the one he got in on, he will 
be cross all day. 

When a person is cross, others say that he (or she) got out on the wrong 
side of the bed that morning. 

If the initials of your name spell a word, it is a sign that you are going 
to be rich. 

Knock on wood to counteract evil. 

The gift of a knife will sever the friendship of the giver and the receiver. 
If two persons allow an object such as a tree or a post to pass between 
them, their friendship will be broken. 

If the name of an absent friend is mentioned unintentionally, it is a sign 
that the friend is thinking of the speaker. 

In talking to someone, if you call him by someone else’s name, the person 
named is talking of you. 

Often when two persons make a bargain, they at its conclusion “shake 
hands on it” to make it binding. 
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. If your shoe comes untied, somebody is thinking about you. 

. To stumble is a sign you will receive a letter. 

. The better the day, the better the deed. 

. Peaches will not have worms if a nail is driven into the tree. 

. Sparks flying from a wood pile mean money coming to you. 

. Children are made to behave by telling them that the boogey man will 
get them. 

. If children disobey their mothers, they are told that the boogers will get 
them. 

. If a young person sleeps with an aged one, the latter will absorb the 
strength from the younger. 

. Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for news; 

Sneeze on Tuesday, sneeze for shoes; 

Sneeze on Wednesday, sneeze for a letter; 

Sneeze on Thursday, for something better; 

Sneeze on Friday, sneeze for sorrow; 

Sneeze on Saturday, see your sweetheart tomorrow. 

. Nine days was a favorite number in which certain diseases were supposed 
to come to a crisis. 

. Itch was formerly called “seven year itch” because of the ignorant methods 
of treatment. “Seven” is a favorite mystic number. 

. A small insect, the “doodle bug,’ was supposed to live in the sand and it 
was believed that if one put his fore finger in the sand and kept turning it 
around saying: “Doodle bug, doodle bug, doodle bug, your house is 
burning down!” the doodle bug would come up. 

. What are little boys made of? 

Snakes and snails, 

And puppy-dog tails. 

What are little girls made of? 

Sugar and spice 

And everything nice. 
Brooklyn College 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Humanistic Scholarship in the South, edited by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Thomas B. Stroup. Bulletin Number 1 of The Southern Humanities 
Conference. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1948. 165 pp. 
Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Humanistic Scholarship in the South is a report of “studies being actively 
pursued” in the disciplines of languages, literature, philosophy, religion, history, 
art, music, folklore, archaeology, and anthropology in the “territory lying to 
the south of Mason and Dixon’s line and reaching from the Atlantic westward 
to the eastern boundary of New Mexico.” The report is presented in two 
arrangements. The first is an over-all alphabetical list of scholars at work, each 
name being followed by a statement of the project or projects which the scholar 
has in hand, together with an indication of the state of completeness that now 
characterizes his work. The second arrangement classifies projects according 
to the several disciplines, an arrangement which demands of the editors a sensi- 
ble awareness of how such a reference book is used. A moderately extensive 
spot-check indicates that they have proceeded with good judgment. 

Obviously and emphatically a survey of work in progress is a stimulus to 
research as well as its tool. This one was a stimulus even in the days of prepara- 
tion. The energetic compilers took occasion to exert quiet, genial pressure upon 
scholars all over the South to get on with the realization of their aims. In a 
brief, cogent Introduction, Professor Stroup outlines the present uses as well as 
the apparatus of the book. He contemplates the state of humanistic studies in 
the region and finds it good despite handicaps with which we are intimately 
familiar. He observes, for instance, that “The work in folklore is noteworthy, 
both that from Latin America and that from Southern United States: the edition 
of the great Brown Collection of North Carolina folklore, the Boggs-Hayes col- 
lection of proverbs, and the numerous folk-song and folk-tale collections indicate 
substantial and enthusiastic work.” 

Readers of Southern Folklore Quarterly will find items of importance through- 
out the report. However, the section most pertinent to the special interest of 
folklore scholars is the list of projects on pages 133-134 under the title “Folk- 
lore.” By generous permission of the editors it is herewith reproduced. 

Barnicle, Mary Elizabeth, Mountain folk-tunes. 
Boggs, Ralph S. Classification of folklore. 

Folk dramas ci Mexico. 

Spanish-American riddles. 

System of phonetic symbols for use of folklorists in transcribing texts. 

Latin-American folklore. 

Annual folklore bibliography. 

Davis, Arthur Kyle, Jr. Folk-songs of Virginia. 
Figh, Mary Gillis. Series of articles on Southern folklore. 
Halpert. Herbert. Folk rhymes of New York City children. 
Folktales and legends of southern New Jersey. 
——and Halpert, Violetta M. A singing family of New York State. 
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and Poladian, Sirvart. Folksongs and ballads of southern New Jersey, 
Hayes, F. C. Folk gestures, a collection. 
——and Boggs, R. S. Diccionario de refranes espafoles. 
Hudson, Arthur Palmer. “The New Year’s Shoot” and other studies. 
——and Belden, H. M. Edition of North Carolina ballads and songs, one 
vol. of the F. C. Brown collection of North Carolina folklore. (See 
White, Newman I.) 
American folk literature. é 
American folklore and popular literature. [ 
Folk poetry, an article. 
Jente, Richard. The North Carolina proverb. 
The proverb. 
Keller, John E. Folk-motif index of medieval Spanish exempla in prose. 
Kress, M. K. A collection of curandero stories. 
A collection of diablo stories. 
Major, Mabel. British ballads in Texas. 
McNeil, Ruth. Ballads of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Meyer, Robert Thomas. An Irish version of the “Cherry Tree Carol.” 
Morris, Alton C. The folksongs of Florida and their cultural background. 
Reaver, J. Russel. “Henry, the Pole-Vaulting Fish.” 
Robe, Stanley L. A dialect and folkloristic study of texts recorded in Los Altos 
of Jalisco, Mexico. 
Smith, Charles G. Spenser’s proverb lore. 
White, Newman I. (General editor) Edition of Frank C. Brown Folklore 
collection. 
Yates, Norris. Military folktales of World War II. 








T. Walter Herbert 
University of Florida 


American Sea Songs and Chanteys, edited by Frank Shay, illustrated by Edward 
A. Wilson, musical arrangement by Christopher Thomas. W. W. Norton, 
New York, 1948. 217. $5.00. 


This volume of traditional music from the great days of American sailing 
vessels adds little to the store of American folklore. Yet its colorful appearance 
will undoubtedly attract many, landlubbers and sailors both, to a collection of 
songs and ballads that are an important part of our musical heritage. 

Frank Shay’s interest in songs of the sea came rather late and so does this 
book. It was in 1915, and then only by accident, that he heard some of the 
functional songs that had been sung on the decks and forecastles of clipper ships 
and windjammers. By that time the real era of the sea chantey had passed, and 
the music was being preserved by a few old seafarers, like W. B. Whall (Sea 
Songs and Shanties, Glasgow, 1910), and an occasional interested collector, such 
as Cecil J. Sharp (English Folk Chanteys, London, 1914). His interest aroused 
in nautical melodies, Shay brought out in 1924 a selection of these songs. Al- 
though a handsome example of the bookmaking art, it contained little informa- 
tion about sea songs. It did not even include music. Compared with another 
collection of the same year, Joanna C. Colcord’s Roll and Go: Songs of American 
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Sailormen, the Shay work was vague and sketchy. Miss Colcord brought to 
her book the asset of having spent most of the 1890’s on sailing vessels and of 
having learned a number of sea songs from her father who sailed during the 
“classical” period of chantey-singing. 

Shay’s recent study comes, ten years after a revision of the Colcord collection 
(Songs of American Sailormen, New York 1938), at a time when this music has 
been rather thoroughly collected and edited. There is a shrinking number of 
sailors surviving in dry-land ports who can increase the fund of work songs and 
leisure ballads they sang on the old vessels. The Archive of American Folk 
Song of the Library of Congress has many items gathered from such sources. 
Shay, however, has drawn on the library’s riches for only three or four examples. 
Only a few others are credited to manuscript sources, while about three-fourths 
of the 76 titles in the present volume can be found in either, and frequently 
both, the Whall and Colcord books. Shay occasionally, although not always, 
acknowledges the source of his material. 

This collection consists chiefly of songs that have become familiar favorites 
in earlier publications, and, more recently, from recorded versions. Most of the 
selections originate on salt-water ships, but the famous Great Lakes ballad, 
“The Bilger”, is also included. Shay does not state his justification for having 
included a version of “The Jamb on Gerry’s Rock,” a title included in no other 
compilation of sea songs; one may hope its appearance here is not because it 
was once sung in lumber camps by shanty-boys. Moreover, such songs as 
“Rollicking (popularized by the radio as ‘Barnacle’) Bill, the Sailor” and “Bell 
Bottom Trousers” have become so widely circulated that their inclusion seems 
at the risk of adding to their triteness. Mr. Shay must receive credit of some 
sort for applying the holystone with such vigor that he can conclude with 32 
innocent verses of the classic “Christofo Colombo”. 

By including explanatory details and historical background, this book is an 
improvement over the earlier effort. Music, too, has been included. The 
arrangements by Christopher Thomas are natural and direct. The annotations, 
however, are so small that sight singing is almost impossible. Probably the 
book’s greatest value is its physical makeup. Edward A. Wilson’s decorations 
appear on almost every page. There are black and white cuts, three-color, and 
striking multi-color sea scenes. The end papers and binding have also been 
attractively designed; and certainly the colorful dust wrapper will call attention 
to the book. 

The contents of the book will probably appeal less to the seafarer and 
folklorist than to the “yacht club set”. Old Salts liked their whiskey “neat”— 
undiluted, bracing, and even harsh. They liked their songs the same way. But 
this is a book for sailors who imbibe cocktails, and it bears a much closer 
resemblance to that potion—diluted, dressed-up, and depending on someone 
else to combine the ingredients. 

William G. Tyrrell 
Columbia University 


Wakaima and the Clay Man and Other African Folktales, by E. Balintuma 
Kalibala and Mary Gould Davis. Illustrated by Avery Johnson. Longmans 
Green & Co., New York, Toronto, [copyright 1946]. 145. $2.00 
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The Cow-Tail Switch and other West African Stories, by Harold Courlander 
and George Herzog. Drawings by Madye Lee Chastain. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, [copyright 1947]. 143. $2.50 


The two books of African folktales reviewed here are not only attractive to 
children, but also of some interest to the general reader and of special value to 
the folklorist. Such volumes as these demonstrate that folklore books aimed 
at a popular audience are not harmed by the inclusion of acknowledgments of 
sources and some discussion of the background of the material. The freshness 
of these stories is a welcome relief from the all-too-frequent children’s volumes 
about Paul Bunyan and other “folk” heroes, most of whose adventures are 
made up out of the whole cloth by hack writers. 

Ernest Balintuma Kalibala’s Wakaima and the Clay Man gives thirteen 
tales from the Baganda tribe of the Uganda Protectorate, East Africa, retold in 
simple English for young children. As the book jacket points out, the title 
story is another form of Uncle Remus’ “Tar-Baby”. Most of the other tales 
are also animal stories, of the kind told to explain how animals got their present 
shapes or relationships to each other, or how certain taboos developed. Since 
a hasty check of bibliographies shows that few folktales from the Baganda are 
available in this country, this group is a worthwhile addition to African folklore 
materials. 

Mr. Kalibala, himself of the Baganda, discusses briefly in his terminal essay 
his people and the function of the stories in native life. Among the Baganda 
story-telling was an after-supper pastime, with women usually the narrators, 
The tales served both to amuse and to inculcate the tribe’s moral and social code. 
Most children, we are told, learn fifty or more stories between the ages of five 
and fifteen. The author learned the ones he publishes before he was twelve, 
Occasionally, the children gathered to retell the tales dramatically with drum 
and dance accompaniment. The essay is a valuable supplement to the tales 
themselves. Similar essays would be desirable in folk tale collections from any 
area. 

The book has some weaknesses: its illustrations are consciously “cute”, appar- 
ently designed to amuse adult book-buyers rather than children; the style and 
vocabulary are so painstakingly simplified for young children that they become 
pedestrian. But despite these drawbacks, this is a fine collection. We hope Mr. 
Kalibala will be encouraged to publish others of the basic fifty tales learned by 
Baganda children. 

The Cow-Tail Switch is in many ways a more rewarding volume for the 
general reader. Mr. Courlander, a novelist and folklorist, has done collecting 
among the Negroes in Haiti, Cuba, and elsewhere. Professor Herzog, an anthro- 
pologist, linguist, and musicologist, has done field work in America and Africa, 
and is the author of a standard African proverb collection. The joint efforts of 
these two experts have produced a stimulating, admirable book. 

Of the seventeen tales included, from several areas of West Africa, six are 
re-written from the editors’ own unpublished recordings; the remainder, as indi- 
cated by the notes in the appendix, are from standard collections in English, 
German and French. The succinct notes are models of intelligent supplement: 
in eight pages they illuminate the stories by discussing everything from the 
function of objects, the position of chiefs, the prevalence of bathing in hot water 
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in Negro Africa, hunting practices and cooperative farming, to social attitudes 
towards established authority, generosity, and ridicule. There are comments on 
stylistic characteristics, such as the frequency of punning and word play, the 
use of irony, and the personification of abstractions; and in some instances a 
certain kind of story is noted as typical or atypical of the tribe or region. A 
brief introduction, “Africa Is Many Things,” points out simply and clearly the 
vast physical and cultural diversity of the continent. The introduction and 
notes together give the information on cultural setting which puts the stories in 
proper focus. A glossary and pronunciation guide are also helpful to the reader. 

West Africa’s variety of tales will surprise most folklorists as well as laymen. 
The preponderance of animal tales in the Uncle Remus stories has created a 
misleading impression of the Negro folktale repertory in this country and in 
Africa. The Cow-Tail Switch includes some stories about people, such as fool 
yarns, parables, yarns with riddles, and even tall tales. The only other popular 
anthology in English that approaches this book in pleasurable richness of content 
is African Genesis by Leo Frobenius and Douglas C. Fox. 

The editors, in rewriting for children the translations from African texts, 
have fortunately respected the intelligence and ear of their young audience. The 
language of the stories is graceful, forceful, and subtle enough to leave a child 
some horizon in vocabulary and meaning. Some of the subtlety in situation and 
language may escape children altogether, but it is wise to remember that the 
telling of tales is basically an adult activity, and that children’s enjoyment of 
them does not depend on a complete perception of all the nuances. 

The illustrations, by Madye Lee Chastain, are authentic in detail (based 
upon museum research), and gratifyingly free from exaggeration and coy humor. 
The rich black silhouette drawings are appropriate to the text, aesthetically 
pleasing, and probably more directly appealing to children than the somewhat 
fussy line drawings in Wakaima and the Clay Man. It is to be hoped that The 
Cow-Tail Switch in all its aspects will become a standard of excellence for 
publishers of folktale collections for children. 


Herbert Halpert 
Murray State College 


A Treasury of Jewish Folklore, edited by Nathan Ausubel. Crown Publishers, 
New York, 1948. xxiv, 741. $4.00. 


Ausubel’s “Treasury of Jewish Folklore” stood for several weeks on the best- 
seller list, and was reprinted a number of times within a few months after its 
first appearance. It became rapidly popular, and understandably so, for it 
contains a rich mine of the stories, traditions, legends, humor, wisdom and folk 
songs of the Jewish people. Its pages make delightful reading; the stories col- 
lected in it are highly entertaining, the humor poignant, the characters alive. 
For the average layman it is a veritable treasure-house into which he can bury 
himself for many an enjoyable hour, and if the book was meant only for the 
layman, if its purpose was only to supply him with interesting and often fascinat- 
ing titbits of Jewish folklore, then the editor deserves unrestricted praise. If, 
however, his remark in the Introduction, “my main purpose in compiling this 
anthology was to present the spontaneous folk-creation of the Jewish people” 
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(p. xvii), can be taken as referring to an intention to give the more serious. 
minded reader representative samples of Jewish folklore, and to do this in an 
ordered and scientifically reliable manner, then he must come in for censure on 
several counts. 

Jewish folklore extends over three millennia in time and five continents jp 
space. The source-material for the first of these three millennia consists of the 
Biblical and Apocryphal literatures. These are entirely neglected by the editor, 
who does not go back in time beyond Talmud and Midrash. As to the spatial 
aspect, after the Middle Ages Jewish folklore means for the editor the folklore 
of Ashkenazic Jewry, that is that part only of the Jewish people which lived in 
German lands and in Eastern Europe and later in lands of emigration. Of the 
numerous Sephardic and Oriental Jewish communities — so rich in folklore and 
folk-life — we hear practically nothing; a meager section of less than 50 pages, 
entitled “The Ten Lost Tribes,” and consisting mostly of historical and ethno- 
graphical material and of travellers’ and journalists’ accounts, contains not a 
single folktale or other folkloristic material for which these communities are 
justly renowned. Both the time and the space scope of the Treasury are thus 
greatly limited. 

Criticism must be levelled against the editor also on account of his arbitrary 
method of source-quotation. Many of the items are printed without the mention 
of any source. A great many are taken from second-hand or even third-hand 
sources. Existing collections and anthologies of Jewish legends in the English 
language are heavily drawn upon, and selections reprinted literally. Among the 
footnotes indicating the sources, one finds such curiosities as “From the Talmud. 
Translated from the adaptation by Leo Tolstoy” (p. 149; 455; 570); or “From 
the Talmud. Translated by Samuel T. Coleridge. In Hebrew Tales, by Hyman 
Hurwitz. Printed for Morrison and Watt. London, 1826” (p. 114; 567). The 
reliance on secondary sources can at times lead to confusion, as f.i. on p. 624, 
where the footnote says “From The Alphabet of Ben Sira. Adapted from the 
German translation. Vom Levjathan in Der Born Judas, compiled by M. J. bin 
Gorion. Insel-Verlag. Leipzig, 1919” while a few pages later (p. 629) we read: 
“From the Alphabet of (pseudo) Ben Sira (7th or 8th century A.D.). Reprinted 
from The Book of Delight, edited by Israel Abrahams,” and it remains for the 
reader to guess that both refer to the same source and that this source is in 
Hebrew. Similarly, no indication is given of the fact that the “Maasse-Buch, 
Amsterdam edition, 1723,” quoted on p. 47,:and the “Ma’aseh Book, edited 
by Moses Gaster, Philadelphia, 1934” quoted on p. 77, both refer to the same 
source. In yet another place (p. 78) the editor reprints a legend as translated 
by Herbert Danby from the Hebrew adaptation of a talmudic legend by H. N. 
Bialik. 

On the other hand, Hebrew anthologies, collections and compilations — of 
which we have a large number, both ancient and modern — are entirely neglected. 
No mention is made either in the introductory paragraphs dealing with the 
“Major Sources of Jewish Folklore” (pp. xxii-xxiv) or in the footnotes, of the 
famous and numerous Yalqutim which played such an important role in popv- 
larizing in the Middle Ages and later the folklore of the Talmudim and Mid- 
rashim. No mention of Bialik’s famous Sepher Haagada or of Druyanow’s great 
collection of Jewish humor, or of the numerous other compilations of Jewish 
folklore in Hebrew published in Palestine in the course of the last twenty years 
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or so. The only Hebrew (or Aramaic) sources mentioned in the footnotes 
directly, are referred to rather vaguely as “the Agada in the Talmud” and “the 
Midrash,” notwithstanding the fact that these sources contain dozens of volumes, 
many of which are by now translated into English, and some of the readers 
may wish to consult these. The parts quoted from these two groups of sources 
are always “adapted” and never given in faithful translation. The adaptation 
results in many cases in a watering down and in unnecessary lengthening of 
the passages concise, terse and powerful in the original, as well as in the omis- 
sion of interesting folkloristic motives and details. 

In the transliteration of the Hebrew names and words the editor vacillates 
between the Ashkenazic and the Sephardic pronunciation of Hebrew with the 
result that sometimes he transliterates the first part of a word according to the 
Ashkenazic, and the second according to the Sephardic pronunciation (e.g. 
nifluot, p. 605), or part of an expression according to the one, and part of it 
according to the other (e.g. “Be’Rosh Hashanah Yikusayvin, p. 149). Other 
Hebrew words are entirely mispronounced (e.g. “Lo Jdati” on p. 422, should be 
“lo yadati” ; or “Akku” on p. 479, correctly “Akko,” the Hebrew name of the 
port-city of Acre; “hakodesh,” on pp. 157. 199, etc., correctly “hakadosh”) and 
no attempt is made at rendering the same Hebrew letter with the same Latin 
character (Hebrew het is rendered H or Ch; the feminine suffix -/ is rendered 
-a, or -ah, or -eh; etc.) All the talmudic sages are referred to with the title 
“Rabbi,” even in cases where the sages in question did not have the title. To 
refer to sages like Shammai as “Rabbi Shammai” sounds much like “Dr. Shake- 
speare” would; but to speak of “Rabbi Resh Lakish” or “Rabbi Rab” is still 
worse, as the name Resh is but the abbreviation of “Rabbi Shim’on,” while Rab 
simply means Master and is the title by which the Talmud refers to the great 
Babylonian sage Abba Arikha. 

The elimination of such minor mistakes and inconsistencies as these, refer- 
ences to the first sources of the material quoted, and a more systematical 
arrangement of the selected pieces could have been kept within the framework 
chosen by the editor and would have made his Treasury of Jewish Folklore much 
more valuable for the serious reader without detracting anything from the appeal 
of the book for the layman. 

Raphael Patai 
The Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology, Jerusalem 
University of Pennsylvania and Dropsie College, Philadelphia 


Les Archives de Folklore. Vols. I to III (1946-1948). Editions Fides. Publi- 
cations de L’Université Laval. $6.00 a year. Edited by Luc Lacourciére, 
Laval University, Quebec. 


This new annual journal now joins the list of major North American folklore 
periodicals. It is a breathtaking publication. The quality of paper and printing 
calls to mind The New Colophon. The two hundred odd pages of text are 
sprinkled with musical scores, photographs of informants and craftwork, and 
sketches and drawings (a lovely pair of color drawings of traditional female 
costumes is given in Vol. I, 113-114). Happier still, the scholarship and editorial 
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care fully match the brilliance of the format. In the range of topics one sees 
both a catholic spread of approaches to folklore, and the unity of a single, homo- 
geneous folk culture, the French-Canadian. The articles concern both material 
and oral traditions, and include both collectors’ reports and theoretical essays, 
They range from a detailed demographic study to an exhaustive bibliographic 
compilation. They reveal collecting imagination, in recording the ‘“comptines” 
of children and the reminiscings of old men. It is worth while to list the contents 
of these three volumes. 

VOL. I: Marius Barbeau, Notre-Dame de Recouvrance; Luc Lacourciére 
and Félix-Antoine Savard, Le folklore et Vhistoire; Archange Godbout, Nos 
hérédités provinciales frangaises; Francois Brassard, Refrains canadiens de chan- 
sons de France; Jacques Rousseau, Notes sur l’ethnobotanique d’ Anticosti; 
Marius Barbeau, Confrérie des Menuisiers de Madame sainte Anne; William N. 
Locke, The French Colony at Brunswick, Maine, A historical sketch; Madeleine 
Doyon, Le costume traditionnel féminin, documents beaucerons; Victor Trem- 
blay, Les dires de vieillards; Jeannine Bélanger and Marius Barbeau, La césure 
épique dans nos chansons populaires; Marie-Rose Turcot, Trois contes popu- 
laires canadiens ; Marius Barbeau, La fritillaire impériale; Luc Lacourciére, Les 
écoliers de Pontoise. 

VOL. II: Luc Lacourciére, Homage @ Marius Barbeau; Feélix-Antoine 
Savard, Eloge de Marius Barbeau; Clarisse Cardin, Bio-bibliographie de Marius 
Barbeau; Marius Barbeau, Trois beaux Canards (92 versions canadiennes) ; E.-Z. 
Massicotte, Deux Inventaires de costumes féminins; Jacques Rousseau, Ethno- 
botanique abénakise; Madeleine Doyon, Le Costume traditionnel féminin de 
Charlevoix; Francois Brassard, Recordeurs de chansons. 

VOL. III: Luc Lacourciére, E.-z. Massicotte, son oeuvre folklorique; 
Francois Brassard, D’ou viens-tu bergére?, nouvelles versions d’un Noél ancien, 
recuellies et annotées; Ernest F. Haden, La petite Cendrillouse, version acadienne 
de Cendrillon, étude linguistique; Marius Barbeau, Les Le Vasseur, maitres 
menuisiers, sculpteurs et statuaires; Archange Godbout, Les Le Vasseur, tableau 
généalogique; Jacques Rousseau, Ethnobotanique et ethnozoologie gaspésiennes; 
Marie-Rose Turcot, Contes populaires canadiens (deuxiéme série); Hector 
Carbonneau, Nos vieilles fagons de dire aux Iles de la Madeleine; Luc Lacour- 
ciére, Comptines canadiennes; Madeleine Doyon, Jeux, jouets et divertissements 
de la Beauce; Marius Barbeau, Le roi boit. 

In their address on “Le Folklore et L’Histoire,”’ Messieurs Lacourciére and 
Savard suggest to Canadian historians that they add the resources of folklore 
to their discipline. (Oddly I advanced similar sentiments to an American his- 
torical society at about the same time.1) Their charge against the historians 
is politely but firmly expressed. 


Beaucoup, en effet, ont négligé le peuple pour la vedette, et, 
par une sorte de superstition du document écrit, oublié les influx 
obscurs, les liens vitaux de la tradition orale 4 laquelle tant de 
faits historiques doivent leurs raisons profondes et leurs motifs. 

(I, 19) 


1 “Historical Method and American Folklore,” Indiana History Bulletin, XXIII (Jan 
1946), 84-99. 
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The whole essay is a ringing appeal for the historical appraisal of the popular 
mind through the help of folklore. The authors boldly define the “science 
adulte” of folklore as embracing every traditional aspect of life, material and 
spiritual, private and social, and aimed not at compiling catalogues, but un- 
covering the vital springs and motivations of folkways.? 

The bibliography of the writings of Marius Barbeau is a model. It provides 
details down to the physical size of his manuscripts and books, lists 578 separate 
writings, from monographs to newspaper articles, gives 177 references and 
review: on his work, and even adds a title index to the check lists. There are 
moving tributes to Mr. Barbeau, as the inspiration of all French-Canadian 
folklorists, in the first two volumes, and he himself contributes six pieces to 
the three numbers. 

Les Archives de Folklore reveals that we have a good deal to learn from 
our northern neighbors, on the harmonious integration of folklore studies, and 
the balancing of their scientific and humanistic elements. This journal, which 
is devoted to the French folklore of all North America, deserves a place in every 
standard college library. 

Richard M. Dorson 
Michigan State College 


A Rocket in My Pocket, compiled by Carl Withers. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1948. vi, 214. $3.50. 


The importance of the inventiveness of American children in creating new 
thymes and altering old ones is discussed by Carl Withers in his postscript. He 
says, “A Rocket in My Pocket, which is published for the pleasure primarily 
of young Americans, should prove entertaining as well as instructive to their 
elders. It represents the spirit of the folklore of modern American children.” 
The reviewer is in full agreement. Taking entertainment as the worthy object 
of the book, it is delightfully fulfilled. Mr. Withers’ subtitle, The Rhymes and 
Chants of Young Americans, well describes the content. The reactions of 
various people from ten to sixty years old to this collection have been observed, 
and the pleasure taken in learning new jingles and in refreshing the memory of 
old, half-forgotten favorites was obvious. The selection and format of the book 
are excellent, as are the numerous, lively and competent illustrations. These 
last add a luster that is missing in purely academic collections. One criticism 
of the illustrations from a psychological point of view may be made. While 
the characters that are intentionally humorous should be humorously delineated, 
some of the children (especially in the illustration of game rhymes) and most 
of the parents (especially mothers) should be good-looking. There is a greater 
appeal to “kiddies and grown-ups too” if they can identify themselves with 
handsome protagonists. This is well known in the field of advertising. The 
lasting charm of the original editions of Andrew Lang’s fairy books, particularly 
after the second, and of his rendition of Halliwell (The Nursery Rhyme Book, 
London, 1897) is partly dependent on the realization that, while evil and 





*See also the “Presentation,” I, 7-8, for a clear and vigorous definition of folklore aims. 
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ridiculous people may be visualized as grotesque, heroes and heroines must always 
be beautiful. 

This collection is eclectic, for entertainment, with matter tending towards 
vulgarity or racial prejudice altered or omitted, so it should not be criticized 
from an academic viewpoint. However, notes that could have been relegated to 
the end of the book would have enhanced the interest and value to adults as 
a link between the popular and the scientific. An early example of this is 
English Fairy Tales collected by Joseph Jacobs, London, 1892. And the reviewer 
regrets that the rhymes in Rocket are not numbered for future reference, and 
that the source of each item by number is not given in an appendix, for distri- 
bution is as much a concern of the folklorist as persistence. Many of the rhymes 
may be recognized in England and are widely diffused in the United States. 
From the point of view of both distribution and duration, the reviewer, who 
was of Rocket age in New York City at the turn of the century, can recite 
practically verbatim 52 of the items in Mr. Withers’ collection and recalls some 
version or variant of over a hundred others. Looking backwards to James 
Orchard Halliwell’s collection, Nursery Rhymes of England (3rd edition, London, 
1944), which seems to serve as the “Child’s” of the lighter traditional folk 
rhymes, she can recite 83 and recognize at least 200 more. Being midway be- 
tween Halliwell and the children of today, her greater familiarity with the 
traditional may be the result of the rather uniform culture of her associates, 
Anglo-American and private school. Comparing Rocket with the Halliwell 
collection, about 25 items, some being questionable, appear in both volumes, 
often with considerable alteration but sometimes identical. It is regrettable 
that we do not know which of the rhymes were recorded “in the field” and 
which were contributed by adults. If the relics are being used by modern 
children, even this much persistence seems remarkable, because anything con- 
nected with the nursery or kindergarten is usually scorned as “sissy” as soon 
as one joins the gang. Further study of comparison of modern and ancient 
versions may give a vivid impression of change in environment and attitude. 

In many field reports of folk rhymes all material is lumped as a whole, 
with little if any attempt to classify as to content and usage. This does not 
apply to the books of J. O. Halliwell, B. A. Botkin or Carl Withers. It may be 
interesting to compare the 18 classifications of Halliwell with the 14 of Withers. 
Children will resent this comparison, but, like the contents of Rocket, much that 
Halliwell includes had originally nothing to do with the nursery. The emphasis 
of classification has changed; basic content, inspiration, types of sources and 
intention of the rhymes has not. The reviewer has rearranged most of the 
material of each book under the headings of the other with little difficulty. 
We were and are interested in contemporary and legendary heroes, in riddles, 
catches, paradoxes, tongue twisters, charms, proverbs, pseudo-languages, funny 
old folk, nonsense, surprise endings, jokes, parents, babies, animals, occupations, 
places, courtship, catastrophe, banter, history, stories, games, alphabets, count- 
ing, rhythm repetition and alliteration. Sometimes the incident remains but 
with a new protagonist. Little Orphan Annie now sits in the sun; Sally instead 
of Charlie is over the water: but Bryan O’Lim (Halliwell p. 34) is still recog- 
nizable as Paddv O’Flynn (Withers, p. 33). Little Orphan Annie and Popeye 
of the “comics” and Charlie McCarthy of the radio are truly contemporary 
subjects for apocryphal adventures, but references to Betty Boop, Rin Tin Tin, 
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Buster Brown and perhaps Charlie Chaplin can probably be classed as tradi- 
tional survivals among children or have come from the memories of Mr. Withers’ 
older group. 

The Tongue Twisters section in Rocket is exceptionally good, particularly 
in contrast to a recent article on the subject in a well known periodical. Most 
of the items included in the latter were not tongue twisters at all, depending 
upon memory and concentration for their correct recital: “If Peter Piper picked 
a peck of pickled peppers” and “How much wood would a woodchuck chuck” 
are illustrations of this also present in Rocket. The real tongue twister is diffi- 
cult to say quickly and smoothly, no matter how well you know it, usually 
because of the difficulty of making fine muscular adjustments: “Toy boat, 
toy boat, toy boat” and “Each sixth chick sat on a stick” (Withers, p. 77). 

Classification according to usage admittedly varies with localities and indi- 
viduals. Each reader will undoubtedly back his own. There are several items 
under Rhymes for Fun and Sound and Fury in Rocket that a New Yorker of 
the 1900’s might class under Banter, and “Adam and Eve and Pinch me” 
(Withers, p. 11) is definitely a catch. It is rather surprising that Rocket lists 
no pseudo-counts under Counting Out except “Eenie, meenie, minie, mo” (p. 83) 
and perhaps “Acka, bacca, soda cracka” (p. 86). These nonsense-syllable 
counts may be dying out. B. A. Botkin (A Treasury of American Folklore, 
New York, 1944, pp. 769-772) has published a discussion of this subject and 
lists nine examples besides the ““Anglo-Cymris score.” When we recited “Eenie, 
meenie, minie, mo” we seriously believed that we were talking Chinese. 

The reader, child or adult, while gloating over such a collection, is impelled 
to quote his own version of each familiar rhyme, usually with calumnious com- 
ments upon any variation. The urge to “correct” through the love for one’s 
memories is irresistible. For instance, our version of “A sheep and a goat” 
(Withers, p. 10) was 


A theep an’ a doat were walking through a pasture— 

Said the theep to the doat, “Tan’t you walk a liddle faster?” 
“No, I tan’t. My toe is so’e.” (sore) 

“Etscuse me, doat, I did not know.” 


Who will find the original and decide between us? 

Comparatively few adults outside of the discipline and no children read 
the solemn monographs that result from academic research in the fields of folk- 
lore. Such books as Rocket — this “popular”, easily readable, accumulative 
and gaily illustrated publication—should therefore be welcomed, though they 
may complicate the problem of diffusion. The merry lore of today becomes the 
tradition of tomorrow, if it has the precious qualities that make the survival. 
Persistence in popularity for a century might be taken as a criterion. Why has 
“Eenie, meenie, minie, mo” won out over “Intery, mintery, cutery-corn” (Halli- 
well, p. 102)? Perhaps science will tell us eventually. We can now look back 
at least a hundred years with Halliwell—but we cannot even guess what relics of 
today will be part of the culture of 2049. 

Anna K. Stimson 
The University Museum 
The University of Pennsylvania 
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